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PERSONALITY 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
IN PUBLICITY 
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HE great art in writing advertis- 
ing is to impel the reader to say, 
“this is true for me.” 
An advertisement should be personal. 
It should make the reader picture him- 
self with the product publicized. 


Advertising written by James Wallen 


is intimate, individual and withal 


charming. It is on friendly terms with 


the reader. 


JAMES WALLEN 
PERSUASIVE ADVERTISING COPY AND PLANS 


Study, 5020 Goodridge Avenue 


Fieldston (Riverdale), New York City 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President did poetic justice. 


Last week, after due consideration, he 
appointed Judge Wallace McCamant of 
Portland, Ore., Judge of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. In 1920, after 
due consideration, Wallace McCamant 
rose in the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, after the weary 
siege when Mr. Harding was nominated, 
named Calvin Coolidge for Vice Presi- 
dent. 


@ On an afternoon voyage down the 
Potomac aboard the Mayflower, Calvin 
Coolidge went past Mt. Vernon and 
back. His guests: news correspondents 
and photographers, Collie Rob Roy. 
Pencils and cameras were not allowed. 
Luncheon was served on deck. 


@ In Manhattan, the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts of America 
opened its 15th Annual Session. James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, read 
a letter from the Honorary President 
of the Scouts : 


“ 


Recognizing that ‘the boy is 
father to the man,’ it [the Scout or- 
ganization] has produced better men by 
affording a good outlook and a helpful 
discipline to the boys. With a member- 
ship of 750,000 the Scout organization 
is an army in preparation for the best 
performance of highest civic duties. ...” 


@ Callers at the White House: Sena- 
tor King of Utah, to urge the President 
to reiterate that the U. S. should join 
the World Court; Senator Borah, who 
came away saying that the President 
would be firm with debtor Europe; Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish Jr., to urge 
the President to apply the criminal law 
to Americans abroad who speak con- 
trary to the Administration’s determina- 
tions; Negro Tom Lee of Memphis, 
who was commended by the President 
for having saved the lives of 32 per- 
sons at the recent sinking of the Missis- 
sippi River steamer Norman. 


€ In one afternoon, Grace Goodhue 
Coolidge 1) laid the cornerstone of a 
hospital, 2) attended the annual garden 
party of a unit of the American 
Women’s Legion. 





@ José Maria Orellana, President of 
the Republic of Guatemala, adjusted his 
ear to music. With great discernment, 
he selected the best nine-man Marimba 
Orchestra in Guatemala City. Last 
week, it arrived in Washington to play 
for Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge at the re- 
ception of the Pan-American Union in 
their honor. 


@ In Judge (funny paper) appeared a 
joke: 

Wuite House Visitor: “President 
Coolidge, I would like to see. you press 
a button to wake the entire nation ev- 
ery morning.” 

Mr. Cootince: “But who would press 
a button to wake me up?” 

Visitor: “That’s what you get for 
being President.” 


@ = The President appointed Charles C. 
Hart, Washington newspaper man, Min- 
ister to Albania. 


@ Swampscott, Mass., is expecting a 
lively summer once the President arrives 
there late in June: for the Mayflower 
will anchor at Marblehead, the Italian 
Ambassador will be situated at Beverly 
Farms, the German Ambassador at Mag- 
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nolia, the Siamese legation at Bass 
Rocks and members of the British Em- 
bassy (Sir Esmé Howard will be abroad) 
at Manchester. 


@ The President made arrangements 
to travel to “t. Paul, where he will speak 
at the center ial of the first Norwegian 
immigration to this country. Anxiety 
having been caused last fall (Time, Dec. 
15) when the President traveled to Chi- 
cago in an ordinary Pullman, he com- 
promised this time by ordering an extra 
section, consisting of an observation car, 
a compartment car, dining, press and 
club Pullman cars—thereby saving for 
the Government $1,500 below the cost 
of a special train. 


Democrat Coolidge 


“Here about us, in this place of beauty 
and reverence, lies the mortal dust of a 
noble host, to whom we have come to 
pay our tribute, as thousands of other 
like gatherings will do throughout our 
land.” 

So saying, Calvin Coolidge plunged 
into his Memorial Day Address at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. From the 
subject of the dead who lay about him, 
he turned to discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples of government for which they had 
fought. And going over those princi- 
ples, he chose to emphasize the question 
of States’ Rights—the ancient basic doc- 
trine of the Democratic Party: 

“The individual and the local, state 
and national political units ought to be 
permitted to assume their own responsi- 
bilities. Any other course in the end 
will be subversive both of character and 
liberty. But it is equally clear that they, 
in their turn, must miecet their obliga- 
tions. If there is to be a continuation 
of individual and local self-government 
and of State Sovereignty, the individual 
and locality must govern themselves and 
the state must assert its sovereignty.” 

The things which the states must do 
to maintain their sovereignty he enu- 
merated as: 

1) Enforce their own laws. 

2) Cease to demand Federal subsidies 
for public improvements, subsidies which 
make states dependent on the Federal 
Government —“an insidious _ practice 
which sugar-coats the dose of Federal 
intrusion.” 
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THE CABINET 


Awakening 


The calm, bearded gentleman who sat 
in the State Department, as well as his 
successor, the lean worried-looking little 
man; the cadaverous, fatigued-looking 


© Wide World 
ITALIAN AMBASSADOR 
He cabled Mussolini 


man who sits in the Treasury Depart- 
ment; the plump little man who guides 
the Department of Commerce—they 
have from time to time reached out with 
a long stick and gently prodded Europe. 
he prodding was, on the whole, very 
gentle, for they were gentlemen and the 
nations they were prodding had been our 
late allies. They did not wish us to ap- 
pear dunners. 


But, after all, there were debts of 
more than 12 billion dollars to be col- 
lected. Most of the prodded nations 
turned over uneasily and pretended to 
be asleep. Great Britain, whose debt 
made up more than a third of the whole, 
was the first to awalse. She gave bonds 
covering her debt, arranged its payment 
over a period of 60 years and began to 
pay. Four smaller debtors followed 
suit: Poland, Finland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary. The others were slower. 


Recently (Time, May 25), the three 
gentlemen prodded again, gently. “Re- 
minders” were sent to the debtors who 
had made no arrangements to pay up. 
Chief of these was France, with a debt 
of $4,210,000.000, next in size to Great 
Britain’s. Second was Italy, with a 





debt of $2,138,000,000. Third was Bel- 
gium, with $480,000,000. It had been 
intimated that the latter two would pre- 
fer to have France settle first. The 
three gentlemen frowned. 


Last week, these three debtors began 
to show signs of awakening, began to 
make motions indicating that they were 
about to get out of bed and reach for 
their pocketbooks—or at least write out 
promises to pay on given dates. 


France. Foreign Minister Briand, 
appointed to consider the debt question 
with Finance Minister Caillaux, in the 
French Senate rose and declared: “I 
cannot think that so great, generous- 
hearted and loyal a country ever would 
do us the affront to believe we seek to 
escape payment of our debts. . . .” In 
response to the question, he declared 
that “serious conversations” had been 
begun with the U. S. to that end. 


Belgium. Baron de Cartier de Mar- 
chienne, Belgian Ambassador to the 
U. S. and Cuba, called on Mr. Mellon. 
He announced that he was going home 
and, when he returned, would bring a 
commission headed by former Premier 
Theunis to negotiate a debt settlement. 
Mr. Mellon smiled. 


Italy. DGaron de Martino, Italian 
Ambassador to the U. S., also called on 
Mr. Mellon. He inquired about how 
easy the terms would be for Italy if 
she made a settlement, whether a mora- 
torium would be considered. Mr. Mel- 
lon replied that the terms would be as 
~asy as conditions warranted. Then 
Baron de Martino cabled Mussolini for 
instructions—and Mr. Mellon’ smiled 
again. 


The Problem. In dealing with these 
next three debtors, the question will 
arise whether the terms eranted them 
will be more lenient than those granted 
Great Britain and the other nations* 
who have already paid up. It seems 
that France, Italy, Beleium cannot, will 
not, agree to any form of settlement 
that is not much more lenient. If a 
more lenient agreement is made, how 
will Great Britain take it? How will 
Congress take it? Congress has long 
protested that it would not forgive a 
cent of foreign indebtedness; but partial 
debt forgiveness disguised as lower in- 
terest or a moratorium Congress may 
well accept in compromise, 


In regard to unofficial Americans hin- 
dering debt negotiations abroad by say- 
ing that U. S. proddings were not to be 
taken seriously, Representative Hamil- 
ton’ Fish Jr. suggested that the Logan 


*Other nations 
Hungary. 


Poland, Finland, Lithuania, 














Act be applied to silence the speakers, 
The Logan Act penalizes persons for 
making plans with Foreign Govern- 
ments “to defeat the measures of the 
Government of the U. S.”—in dollars 
up to $5,000 and in years up to three in 
prison, 

Meanwhile, Otto H. Kahn, supposed 
to have been one of the “interferers” 
(Time, June 1), denied through his 
Manhattan firm (Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) 
that the remark* attributed to him had 
been correctly quoted, said that they had 
been made at a private luncheon and 
did ‘not refer to debt negotiations. 


George W. Wickersham, also supposed 
to have offended, declared: 

“T addressed a small group at the 
American Club in Paris and spoke of 
America’s debt to France. I said we 
were indebted to her for her Art. The 
next thing I knew, I had been accused 
of making remarks uncomplimentary to 
the United States. 


“Tt is silly, because no patriotic citizen 


© Keystone 
BeLtcGIAN AMBASSADOR 


He will bring a commission 


would do anything to interfere with 
negotiations between his country and an- 
other.” 


“If at times you hear words that offend 
you, always put it down as the fact that they 
do not come from the soul of the American 
people, but from the politicians, who do not 
represent the Nation.” 
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National Affairs—[Continued] 


TAXATION 
Publicity 


3y the last Congress that framed the 
1924 tax law, it was written into the law 
that the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue should open to the public a list of 
the names and addresses of tax-payer 
together with the amount each paid. 
Last October (Timer, Nov. 3, NATIONAL 
Arrarrs, Press, Bustness), the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue did so. 
Promptly, many newspapers published 
parts of the lists. Promptly, someone 
discovered in the voluminous tax law a 
clause which forbade the publication of 
income-tax returns in any manner not 
provided for by law. Soon after, test 
cases were started against a number of 
newspapers, the Government contending 
that the law authorized the tax lists to 
be open to public view but forbade 
them to be republished in the press 
(Time, Dec. 8). 

Last week, the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided the issue. Two of the test cases 
were before it—against The Kansas 
City Journal-Post and against The Bal- 
timore Post. Senator James A. Reed 
of Missouri and onetime (1916-1921) 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker re- 
spectively argued the cases. 

The Decision. 
wrote the decision for the Court. 
he: 


Justice Sutherland 
Said 


“Information which everybody is at 
liberty to acquire and the acquisition of 
which Congress seemed especially de 
sirous of facilitating, in the absence of 
some clear and positive provision to the 
contrary, cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as public property, to be passed on 
to others as freely as the possessors of 
it. The contrary view required a very 
dry and literal reading of the statute, 
quite inconsistent with its legislative 
history and the known and declared ob 
jects, of its framers.” 


The Significance. In deciding that 
the press has the right to publish tax 
lists opened to inspection by the Gov- 
ernment, the Court merely clarified a 
dubious provision of the law. The 
Court made it plain that it did not pass 
on the wisdom of tax publicity. 


The Result. The Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue is preparing to make pub- 
lic, some time after July 7, the tax re- 
turns made this spring. The Court's 
decision insures that these returns may 
be published in the newspapers, without 
penalty. The Court’s decision also in- 
sures that the question of tax publicity 
will be thrashed out again in the next 
Congress. The Administration, led by 
Secretary Mellon, is prepared to fight 
against publicity. Such Senators as Mr. 
Couzens, Mr. Borah, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
King have already predicted that there 





| 





would be no repeal, urged that there be 
none. Messrs. King, Norris 
have in fact demanded more publicity 
than the present act provides—publica- 
tion of other facts besides the amount 


Couzens, 


GeorGE W. WICKERSHAM 
“5 said we were indebted to her for 
her Art” 


(See opposite page) 


of the tax paid. A ms brew- 


ing in the offing. 


storm s 


Arguments against publicity: 

1) That it is a breach of pledge; for 
it was well understood, when the 16th 
(Income Tax) Amendment to the Con 
stitution was ratified, that there would 
be no violation of the privacy of the af- 
fairs of persons or corporations. 

2) That it is unfair to business rivals 
because it indicates when one’s cp- 
ponents are hard pressed financially an] 
enables one to exert undue pressure at 
such times, f 

3) That it aids swindlers, by supply- 
ing them with lists of people with 
money whom they may importune to in 
veet in fraudulent enterprises. 

4) That it 
scandal-mongers, demagogs 


e 4 


ers o1 hate. 

5) That it encourages 
legal (by purchase of tax-exempt se- 
curities, etc.) and illegal, by people who 
wish to keep private the amount of 
their incomes. 


material for 
and preach- 


furnishes 


tax evasion, 


Arguments for publicity: 

1) That it discourages the making of 
false returns. 

2) That it enables persons who have 
knowledge of others’ incomes to call 
the attention of the Government to at- 
tempts to evade taxes. 











OIL 


Contra Bonos Mores 


Almost 18 months after the first 
startling disclosures made in the 
Senate investigation of Naval reserve 
oil leases, the Government got its 
first material satisfaction. Last week, 
the first of the instituted be- 
cause of disclosures was de- 
cided—decided not finally, but at 
least in the Government’s favor. Judge 
McCormick of the Federal District 
Court in Los Angeles, who heard 
the argument in the case last Octo- 
ber and November, read the decision. 

The Circumstances. Briefly, Ed- 
ward L. Doheny made a “loan” of 
$100,000 to Secretary of Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall in November, 1921. Be- 
tween April and December of the 
following year, Mr. Fall, acting on 

f Navy Department, 


suits 


those 


behalf of the 
granted to two of Mr. Doheny’s com- 
panies leases to exploit on a royalty 
basis Naval Oil Reserve No. 1 (at 
Elk Hills, California), and contracts 
whereby the Doheny companies were 
to construct oil-storage tanks at the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawait 
which were to be paid for by the 
Government in oil. 

The Contentions. The Government 
declared that the $100,000 “loan” 
was a bribe, that Secretary Fall had 
fraudulently induced President Hard- 
ing to give him authority to make 
the leases and contracts, that Fall 
and Doheny had conspired to defraud 
the Government. It demanded 1) 
cancellation of and 
tracts, 2) repayment for all oil taken 
by the Doheny or re- 
ceived by them for constructing oil 
tanks at Hawaii. 

The defense declared that the $100.- 
000 loan was bona fide and did not bear 
on the case, that there legal au- 
thority to make the leases and con- 
tracts, that the were un- 
dertaken in good faith, were legal, 
were in the interest of the Govern- 
ment. It demanded that the leases and 
contracts be declared legal and bind 
ing. 

The Decision. 
after more than six 
tion, declared: 

1). That the payment of $100,009 
(made without security, carried in a 
black satchel instead of conveyed in the 
usual channels, concerning which no 
records were kept and having for re- 
ceipt a note with its signature torn off) 
was “contra bonos mores,” 
upon the United States,” “a 
infamy regardless of whether it was a 
bribe, a gift or a loan.” 

2) That the executive order whereby 
President Harding gave Secretary Fall 
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National Affairs—| Continued | 





control over the Naval oil reserves was 
“ineffectual and in excess of the exec- 
utive power of the President.” 

3) That on these two counts, the 
contracts and leases obtained by the 
Doheny companies were void. 

4) That the Doheny companies had 
constructed oil tanks at Hawaii, which, 
it was clearly established, were “of 
benefit and value” to the U. S. and con- 
structed “without waste or extrava- 
gance.” 

5) That the Government must pay 
or credit the Doheny companies with 
the cost price of these oil tanks, with 
the cost of the oil placed by the Do- 
heny companies in those tanks and for 
all actual expenditures in drilling wells 
under the leases. 

6) That a receiver shall continue in 
charge of the properties, and, later, a 
Master in Chancery shall be appointed 
to carry out the Court’s decision. 

In addition, the Court found: 

1) That Secretary Fall had not used 
fraud to induce President Harding to 
place the Naval oil reserves under his 
control. 

2) That ex-Secretary of the Navy 
Denby took no part in negotiating the 
leases and contracts and signed them 


“under misapprehension and_ without 
full knowledge of the contents of said 
documents.” 


3) That the secrecy which surrounded 
the transactions was not for military 
reasons but to prevent Congress and 
the public from knowing what was be- 
ing done. 

4) That Secretary Fall and Admiral 
John K. Robison were the “real active 


and efficient agents of the Govern- 
ment in the negotiations.” 
5) That Admiral Robison had “ne 


ulterior motive or mercenary purpose” 
in furthering the transactions. 

The Future. The Doheny interests 
will appeal the case this month. Next 
fall, it will be argued before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco. Later, the U. S. Supreme Court 
will hear it. 

For the time being, however, th 
Government has the advantage. The 
Government suit to recover Teapot 
Dome from Harry F. Sinclair’s com- 
panies is now waiting decision. In the 
Teapot Dome case, the evidence of 
fraud was far less impressive—in fact, 
very fragmentary because so many wit- 
nesses were out of the country. - But, 
if the Cheyenne judge follows the sam« 
reasoning as the Los Angeles judge, he 
will void the Teapot Dome lease—on 
the ground that President Harding had 
no authority to give Secretary Fall con- 
trol of the Naval oil reserves. 

The decision of the Los Angeles 
court may make it possible immediately 
to run enough oil into the storage tanks 
at Hawaii to prevent them from com- 
pletely rusting to pieces. 
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FARMERS 


Trials and Attempts 


With sympathy and determination, 
Secretary of Agriculture William M. 
Jardine went to Chicago, turned his 
attention to the Chicago Board of 


Trade, the great market place of U. S. 
grain. 
Words: 


“Such an organization as the Board 
of Trade should not have anyone from 
the outside attempt to clean it up. 

“When there is a 15-cent spread on 
the price of a commodity in one day, 
there is undoubtedly gambling going on. 
It has gotten so that a great many pco- 
ple believe that the Board of Trade is 
a nuisance from the way it has been 
running wild. The gambling should be 
eliminated. 

“The Board has a place in this coun- 
try, with its dealing in grain. futures. 
Put I think it should be cleaned up— 
and cleaned up from the inside. It has 
a lot of good inen in it who want to 
clean it up and I see no reason why 
outsiders should butt in.” 

Acticns: 

1) Installed a new Federal 
John T. Caine, to 
friction between the pzckers and the 
Eastern commission men. 

2) Promised that, if any evidence of 


Super- 


visor, do away with 


grain price manipulation were uncov- 
ered, he would prosecute to the limit, 
according to the Grain Futures Act 
($10,000 fine and one year in prison). 
that he was looking 
forward to possible reorganization of 
the Grain Marketing Co. (Great Com- 
bination of grain-marketing companies 
—Armeur Grain Co., Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, J. C. Schaffer & 
Co., Rosenbaum Davis-Noland 
Merrill Grain Co.—organized, last 
year (Time, July 28), to be taken over 
eradually as a cooperative organization 
by farmers) with the purpose of “re- 
raining the confidence of the farmers,” 
vital to the success of the Company. 


WOMEN 


Discriminatior 


3) Announced 


Bre Se» 





The law of the State of Wisconsin 
provides that, before marriage, a man 
must submit to a medical examination. 
Some time ago, a bill was introduced 
extending this required examination- 
hefore-marriage to women, The state 
Senate passed it. The Lower House 
defeated it. Recently, the state Senate 
again passed the bill, 15 to 13. Last 
week, the state House of Represent:- 
tives again defeated it—62 to 14. 


Wisconsin believes her women to be 


healthier than her men. 

















LABOR 
First Dividends 


Labor banks—one of the few labor 
experiments of waich Capitalism has 
approved—seem in a fair way to be- 


come established in the industrial and 
commercial system of the country. Re- 
cently, the Federation Bank of New 


York began the payment of dividends 
to stockholders. Still more recently, it 
celebrated its second anniversary (TrMe, 
june 1, Tue Prestpency). 

Last week, the Amalgamated Bank, 
launched by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America two years ago last 
April, put itself on a dividend basis. 
It announced an 8% dividend basis and 
declared $2 a share, payable in June. 


NEGROES 


Bon Voyage 
The Black Cross liner Booker T. 


Iashington crept up New York harbor 
to its berth, This is one of the ships 
with which Marcus Garvey (now serv- 
ing five years in Atlanta Penitentiary 
for using the mails to defraud) (Tre, 
11, 1923; Feb. 16) and the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association 
planned to use in recolonizing Africa 
with U. S. Negroes. 

The Booker T. Washington had been 

1 a cruise to the West Indies—said to 
have been a world’s record for duration, 
lasting four and a half months. 

She left New York on Jan. 18. Her 
engines broke down at Philadelphia. On 
the way to Norfolk, the crew set fire to 
the forecastle trying to keep themselves 


Jan. 


warm, At Havana, the vessel was held 
for debts. At Kingston (Jamaica), a 
new firebox had to be installed. At 


Colon (Canal Zone), the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Association quarreled with 
the captain and fired him. There also 
the chief engineer obtained a lien on 
the vessel for unpaid wages. Also, the 
chief steward was arrested for shooting 
a woman there in 1914. On the return 
journey, the boat collided with a dock at 
Charleston (S. C.) and injured herself. 

It was reported that the Association 
had to spend $50,000 in all for repairs 
and debts during the voyage. Now it is 
considering chartering her to other op- 


erators. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Ungrim 

Death is grim, but Thomas R. 
shall was never grim. If there 
ever a baby born with a smile on its 
face, it must have been he. It was 71 
years ago last March that his smile came 
into the world, Last week, it flickered 
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out for the last time. 

He held only two offices of any im- 
portance—the Governorship of Indiana 
(1909-13) and the Vice Presidency of 
the U. S. (1913-21). In many ways, he 
was too genuine for the pomposities of 
politics. 

He came from old U. S. stock—on his 
father’s side from the family which 
produced John Marshall; on his mother’s 
side from Charles Carroll, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. At 19, he was graduated from 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.). 
At 21, he took to the bar and stayed 
there for 34 years. 

As presiding officer of the Senate, he 
ridded himself of the throne 
and took to an ordinary chair. He was 
frequently at war on the humorless 
views of the Senate over which he pre- 
sided. His lightness of disposition alien- 
ated the affections of many of the more 
serious-minded. 

History might have been a great deal 
different if the good-natured Marshall 
had had the luck of Mr. Coolidge and 
succeeded to the Presidency. For the 
first time since the night when John 
Wilkes Booth ended a President’s life 
would there have been a gifted humorist 
in the White House—a man who could 
not take himself too seriously at any 
time, a man who looked out on the 
world with an appreciation of its futili- 
ties as well as its merits and its diffi- 
culties—not that Marshall measured up 
in all respects to the greatness of Lin- 
coln. 

Last 


officer's 


week, he went to the capital 
from Indianapolis for a visit of ten 
days. Soon after, he was taken ill with 
a cold. A heart attack followed and 
Thomas R. Marshall died. 


Defiance 


There is a handful of phrases which 
stand out in U. S. History. 

There is the exultant defiance of John 
Paul Jones: “I have not yet begun to 
fight.” 

There is the dying courage of James 
Lawrence: “Don’t give up the ship.” 

There is Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney’s terse announcement: “Millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

There is Farragut’s angry shout: 
“Damn the torpedoes; go ahead!” 

And Grant's grim assertion: “We 
will fight it out on this line, if it takes 
all summer.” 

Courageous defiance is the keynote of 
all these expressions which have en- 
graved themselves upon the minds of 
the people of the U. S. There is an- 
other such phrase, attributed to an 
American famed for that very courage 
of defiance. 

When the Sultan of Morocco was 
harried by a lawless bandit from the 








hills, when that bandit seized upon a 
U. S. citizen and carried him off for 
ransom and satisfaction, the voice of 
Roosevelt boomed across the waters: 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead!” 

For Raisuli, son of the desert, had 
captured lon Perdicaris, U. S. citizen, 


RAISULI 
“Raisuli alive, and Perdicaris dead!” 


son of a Greek who had been dwelling 
in Morocco for some 20 years. When 
the Sultan of Morocco heard Roose- 
velt’s stentorian demand, he agreed to 
Raisuli’s demand and Perdicaris was re- 
leased. 

That was in 1904. Now, 21 years 
later, Raisuli, the bandit, grown fat and 
old and tame, is prisoner of a new son 
of the desert, Abd-el-Krim (Tre, Feb. 
16, Spain). Now, according to word 
that came across the Atlantic last week, 
Ion Perdicaris is dead in Chislehurst, 
England. ; 

Over the waters across which boomed 
the voice of Roosevelt, a defiant echo 
returns, whispered from the lips of 
Death: 


“Raisuli alive, and Perdicaris dead.” 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


In Birmingham, Ala., a Republican 
Vice President appeared on a _ plat- 
form with a Democratic Senator who 
will seek reelection in 1926. Mr. Dawes 
spoke in praise of Senate rule which 
would permit a majority to close de- 
bate. Then, turning benignantly to Mr. 
Oscar W. Underwood: “The leading 
proponent of this great reform is Sen- 
ator Underwood, who has been for 
years a standard-bearer in a courageous 








fight for the reform of the Senate rules 
on the floor of the Senate itself.” 


On the dunes at Southampton, L. IL, 
is a little bungalow of perhaps 20 
rooms—property of Mrs. Henry R. 
Rea, widow—leased for the summer by 
Andrew W. Mellon. There the Secre- 
tary, if he wills, may romp directly 
from his dressing room into the surf. 


Heroes, statesmen, scientists crowned 
with honors, are exalted by the lofty 
shafts of monuments. Even so on 
Cardiff Hill, at Hannibal, Mo., will be 
raised a shaft to crown the honors of 
the heroic gemini—Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn. 


Senators, Representatives received 
circulars. They bore a return address 
indicating a building on Capitol Hill, 
close to the House Office Building. 
They offered the services of a “per- 
sonal publicity bureau” in obtaining 
publicity “where you most need it and 
where it will be most effective.” 


The Marion Star, last week, set apart 
a Warren G. Harding Memorial Room 
—lined with pages of newspapers de- 
scribing the late President’s rise in poli- 
tics. 


One Professor William S. Meyers 
of Princeton University listed the nine 
greatest Americans in order: Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Coolidge, John Marshall, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Charlotte Cushman,* 
Asa Gray.t In addition, he named Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan as “The Apostle 
of Morons.” 


Col. James A. Logan, American ob- 
server abroad, who has peeped for the 
U. S. at many important diplomatic con- 
ferences in Europe, announced his resig- 
nation and his affiliation with Dillon, 
Read & Co., recent purchasers of the 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car Co. (TIME, 
Apr. 13, 20, May 4, Bustness). Two 
weeks ago, Col. Logan and Clarence 
Dillon went abroad on the same ship. 


Bids were opened at Washington for 
an elevator to travel 250 ft. a minute, 
to replace the 100 ft. a minute elevator 
in the Washington Monument. The old 
elevator has been out of order; and 
at present the 553 ft. shaft is a “walk- 


” 


up. 


* Actress famed for her 
her Meg Merrilies. She won a great reputa- 
tion as a tragedienne when she toured the 
U. S. with Macready in 1845. 

t Asa Gray, famed botanist. 


Lady Macbeth, 
































































COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Birthdays 


The 60th birthday of ‘King George 
(June 3) was celebrated throughout the 
realm and the Dominions beyond the 
seas. There was no official holiday, but 
by spontaneous consent flags fluttered 
from flagstaffs from the Falkland to 
the Orkney Islands, from the Beaufort 
Sea to Tasmania. Thousands of letters 
and telegrams from all parts of the 
world were received. 





The 58th Birthday (May 26) of the 
Queen was celebrated quietly by a pri 
vate dinner at Buckingham Palace. 
From all parts of the Commonwealth, 
floods of congratulations reached her, 
including a message from Edward of 


Wales from South Africa and from 
Prince George, who was en route to 
join the British naval squadron in 


Chinese waters. 


Parliament's Week 

House of Commons: 

@ Commander Locker-Lampson, 
Under Secretary for Home Affairs, 
was asked by an irate private mem 
ber who was responsible for select- 
ing Jacob Epstein’s memorial to 
William H. Hudson, the naturalist, 
whose stone effigy in panel (Time, 
June 1, Art) is situate in Hyde Park. 
Comdr. Lampson replied: “The First 
Commissioner of Public Works in 
the Labor Government [Rt. Hon. F. 
W. Jowett].””. A Labor Member has 
tened to say that a large number of 
people thought the memorial was dis 
tinguished and appropriate. Several 
Conservatives thought otherwise. 
One: That all memorials likely to 
cause acrimonious discussion be kept 
from public parks; another: That the 
sculptor, “owing to his inadequate 
knowledge of the English language,” 
thought he had to produce a scare- 
crow to go with the birds; yet an- 
other: “Will the Government inform 
the House whether the deformed 
female with elephantiasis of the 
hands. . . .” Here the Speaker cut 
him short. 

@ A Labor amendment to the bud- 
get was defeated, 331 to 139. A lively 
discussion between ex-Premier Ram- 
say MacDonald and Premier Stanley 
Baldwin preceded the vote, after 
which closure (of debate) was moved 
amid cries of: “Gag”; and the finance 
bill of the year was read and carried 
(as above) for a second time. 

@ Walter Guinness, Financial Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, replying to a 
question, said he had no information, 
other than had appeared in the press, 
concerning the “round robin” which 











TIME 


Government had sent to its 
Mr. Guinness mad 


the U. S. 
foreign debtors. 
it clear, however, that Britain would 
expect payments to the U. S. by her 
debtors to be accompanied pari passu 
(simultaneously and equally) by pay 

ment to Britain. 

@ Sir William Davidson (Con 
servative) caught the eye of th« 
Speaker (as arranged), rose, asked a 
question: “May I whether the 
right honorable gentleman is aware 
that Manna won the Derby?” [Loud 
cheers, laughter and cries of “order.” | 
@ Mr. Austen Chamberlain, For- 
eign Secretary, replied to critics that 
he had no intention of resuming ne 
gotiations with Bolshevik Russia. “| 
shall,” he said, “consider any propos- 
als made to me, but I have no inten 
tion of initiating them.” 

= Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home 
Secretary, informed the House that 
the Government had decided to ri 

fuse admission into the country of 
foreign delegates to the Communist 
Conference (which began last week). 
[Loud Conservative cheers. ] 

@ = Captain William Wedgwood Benn 
(Liberal), 1 by ex-Premier 
George and Barrister Sir John Simon 
(Liberal), moved a vote of censure 
on the Speaker (John H. Whitley)* 
for permitting closure of debate dur- 
ing the second reading of the finance 


ask 


supportec 


bill (see paragraph 2 above), on the 
first day, thereby depriving the Lib 
erals of effective reply to the meas 
ures and the protection that is due to 
minorities in the House. A vote of 
censure on the Speaker is an unusual 
occurrence and the Liberals made it 


clear that in no way was the char- 
acter of the Speaker involved. Con 
servative and Laborites (the latter 


are now trying to extirpate the [ib- 
erals from Parliament in order to 
strengthen their position) joined to 
defeat the motion, which was rejected 
by 306 to 27 votes, 

@{ Parliament adjourned 
Whitsuntide recess. 


for the 


Appointment 

Giving effect to its intention of mak- 
ing all administrative appointments on 
non-political lines, the Government an 
nounced the nomination of Sir Edward 
W. M. Grigg to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate (East Africa) in suc- 
cession to Sir Robert T. Coryndon re- 
tiring. 

Sir William, a Liberal, is considered 
one of the outstanding men of the 


* Mr. Whitley is a Liberal, but as Speaker 
—that is as President and principal officer of 
the House and the highest authority on ques- 
tions of procedure—he loses his political com- 
plexion and cannot vote, except in a “dead 


heat,””’ when he may do so. 
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younger generation of politicians. Espe- 
cially is he noted for his encyclopaedic 
erasp of foreign, Dominion and colonial 
affairs. He served brilliantly in the 
Guards during the War; he proved him- 
self a gifted journalist; he became pri- 
vate secretary to Premier George in the 
days of the Great Coalition. He 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to the 
U, S. and Australia and was, two years 
in succession, a British delegate to the 
Williamstown Conference in the U, S, 


also 


Successor 

The Reform Party of New Zealand, 
of which the late Premier W. F. Mas- 
sey was for so long the leader (Time, 
May 18), elected Minister of Railways 
J. G. Coates Premier of New Zealand 


and leader of the Party. There was 
talk of a fusion between the Liberal 
and Reform Parties, which, if it took 


place, would give the welded party an 


absolute instead of a relative majority. 
J. G. Coates entered Parliament 14 
years ago and, for fully 8 of those 


In the War, he 
won the 


brought 


years, was a nonentity. 
rose to the rank of major, 
Military Cross. Such 
him some renown and _ his 
Premier Massey added him to his Cabi- 
net, and into that Cabinet Mr. Coates 
gradually introduced business methods, 
eschewed political considerations. His 
sole claim to fame rests upon that fact. 

As a politician, he is considered little 
better than a failure and as a statesman, 
untried. His difficulties in stepping into 
the shoes of the late popular Mr. Mas- 
sey are manifest. His friends in New 
Zealand, while wishing him the best of 
dubious as to 


success 
chance 


therefore, 


luck, are, 
whether he is the right man to lead the 
Reform Party and head the Govern- 
ment. 

Din oe * 
Professor 

Eamon de Valera, “President of the 
[Trish ‘Republic’,” resumed his old occu- 


pation, school teaching. 

Before the Sinn Fein Rebellion of 
1916, Mr. de Valera had — taught 
Mathematics, Latin, French at various 

Catholic colleges in Dublin. 
that time, he suffered vari- 
ous terms of imprisonment, including a 
life sentence. But such is fate that he 
is now free, the leader of the second 
largest party in the Free State—the 
Republican—and a national figure whose 
constitutional theories do not fit in with 
those of the majority of his country- 
men or with the sentiments of the 
people of Britain. More than that, he 
is still Chancellor of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, and it seems worth 
nobody’s while to oust him. 
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College, where he is again a professor, 
think of being taught “maths” by such 
a colossus? The answer is irrelevant. 
Mr. de Valera has a large* family to 
support and to support it he must work 
like all others in that country “where 
peace has broken out.” 


Notes 


Lord Derby, sportsman and _states- 
man, is the latest peer to sell part of 
his estates. Last week, for a price said 
to be in the neighborhood of five million 
dollars, he disposed of his Bury and 
Pilkington estates in Lancashire to 
Messrs. Green of Chesterfield. The es- 
tates comprise about 5,000 acres, on 
which are 50 farms, 500 houses and 
some 2,000 leaseholds. 


The King appointed ex-Premier 
Lord Oxford and Asquith a Knight 
of the Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter in the place of the recently de- 
ceased Lord Milner (Time, May 25). 
Lord Oxford is the third living ex- 
Prime Minister to be so honored, the 
other two being Lords Rosebery and 
Balfour. The Order of the Garter, 
created in 1349 by Edward ITI, is the 
highest decoration? in the Common- 
wealth. 


Not Guilty 


Little more than 338 years after the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots** at 
Fotheringhay Castle, Ainsworth Mitch- 
ell, Home Office criminologist, came to 
the conclusion that the letters written 
to Bahington expressing approval of a 
plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth were 
not written by Mary but by her secre- 
tary and betrayer, William Maitland of 
Lethington. 

The discovery of the letters by Wal- 
singham caused Mary’s trial for trea- 
son; but she refused to answer before 
the court, saying that, as a crowned 
Queen, she was not a subject of Eliza- 
beth and could not therefore be guilty 
of treason against her. Her silence was 
probably immaterial because her en- 
emies were so powerful and numerous 
and state reasons for her death so 
strong that she would probably have 
heen executed even had the truth been 
known, 

Mr. Mitchell’s discovery, after years 
of patient investigation, is of great his- 
torical interest; for, although many 
theories of her innocence have been ex- 
pounded, this is the first time that defi- 
nite proof of it has been discovered. 

Said the Daily News, Manhattan 


* Seven children. 
+ A decoration is distinct from_a medal, of 
which the highest is the Victoria Cross—which 
takes precedence even over the Garter, 

** She was executed Feb. 8, 1587. 














QUEEN oF Scots 


is justice in the world” 


gum-chewers’ sheetlet: “There is jus- 
tice in the world. . . . How comfort- 


ing that must be to Mary—only 350 
years after being killed!” 


FRANCE 


French Borah 


Ex-President Alexandre Millerand 
was, last week, elected Chairman of 
the Forcign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. 


This makes Senator Millerand a 
power in the Senate with which any 
Government must reckon. His influ- 
ence, although at the opposite end of 
the political scale, is practically identi- 
cal to that exercised by Senator Borah 
in the U. S. Senate. It is, as it were— 
taking into account the present politi- 
cal status of France—as if M. Mil- 
lerand had drawn his sword to cross it 
with Foreign Minister Aristide Briand’s 
in a duel that might at any time end 
the happy life of the Painlevé Cabinet. 


Moroccan ar™ 
M W ar* 


The war between Abd-el-Krim, “Sul- 
tan” of the Riffs, and the French (Time, 
May 11, et seq.) continued. 

In Morocco, the week was relatively 
quiet. A number of Riff attacks at 


*For further news, see SPAIN. 








isolated points were repulsed by the 
French, with losses on both sides. 

The French, who were on the de- 
fuasive throughout the week, completed 
their withdrawal behind the River 
Wergha, where they were entrenching. 
Preparations were being made, however, 
for attack. 

The withdrawal of the French does 
not, as often reported, in any way indi- 
cate defeat. It was a purely strategic 
retreat, marking the beginning of a new 
type of warfare. Hitherto, the French 
have held the lines from a chain of 
blockhouses. Again and again, the 
tribes under Abd-el-Krim surrounded 
these small forts, with the result that 
the I'rench had to undertake a series of 
expensive attacks in order to relieve 
them. As soon as the blockhouses had 
been provisioned and the relieving troops 
had withdrawn, the Riffs again § sur- 
rounded them and relief fighting had to 
begin over again. 

By retiring behind the Wergha, the 
French have largely abandoned block- 
house fighting and have formed a con- 
tinuous line along the entire front. 


GERMANY 


Im Reichstage 


@ = The Reichstag, by a small major- 
ity, approved a German-Spanish Treaty 
on the importation of wine. German 
wine-growers opposed the bill, almost 
wrecked the Cabinet. Finally, reason 
prevailed. 
@ A sub-committee appointed by 
Count von Schlieben, Minister of Fi- 
nance, to inquire into the situation cre- 
ated by the Experts’ (Dawes) Plan, 
reported to the Reichstag Budget Com- 
mittee that, unless receipts were main- 
tained and expenses reduced, a financial 
crisis of the first order was inescapable. 
@ The German Army loomed large 
in debates. Foliowing a Communist at- 
tack in the newspaper Welt Am Abend, 
which cited wholesale extravagances, 
War Minister Gessler (Democrat) de- 
fended the Army estimates by saying: 
“Germany is disarmed. Germany can- 
not wage war. Germany is not prepar- 
ing secretly for war. Those denying 
these self-evident truths are mad.” 

There was no denying that the War 
Minister was irate. His eye glittered, 
his face paled, his tone exasperated. 
He said that the Stah/helm and the 
Wehrwolf, semi-military, monarchic, 
organizations, were dangerous to the 
safety of the State, an announcement 
which the Socialists welcomed. But he 
insisted that Germany was not fool 
enough to dream of war. Said he: 

“It is a great satisfaction to us that 
President on Hindenburg, who is cer- 
tainly a competent military expert, has 
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stated Germany cannot think of wag- 
ing war. But Germany, while keeping 
within the limits traced by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, must fight constantly 
against allowing her territory to be the 
battlefield of foreign armies and against 











“JuNIOR” STINNES 


A quarrel seemed only a matter of time 
(See QuarRREL) 

permitting foreign troops to march 

across it.” 

As to secret preparations, the War 
Minister admitted that Germany in the 
past had volunteer recruits beyond the 
Versailles quota and had manufactured 
munitions in defiance of the Treaty, 
but he declared that this was done to 
meet critical situations involving civil 
war. The present situation, he insisted, 
was regular ard conformed to the 
treaty limits. “It is,” he said, “absurd 
to talk about secret preparations. And 
they know this perfectly well in Entente 
lands.” 


Quarrel 


When Hugo Stinnes, the John Da- 
vison Rockefeller of Germany, died, 
last year (Time, Apr. 21, 1924), his 
vast interests were left to his Witwe 
(widow), Frau Klaire Wagenknecht 
Stinnes, and direction of the estate was 
divided between Dr. Edmund Hugo 
Stinnes, the eldest of Herr Stinnes’ five 
children, and “Junior” (Hugo Her- 
mann) Stinnes, the second son. 

The will enjoined the two brothers 
not to quarrel, appointed their mother 
sole arbiter of their disputes. 

About the time of Stinnes’ death, Dr. 
Edmund H. Stinnes was described as 
“a youth of engaging personality and 
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winning urbanity,” a marked contrast, 
be it said, with his omnipotent father. 
“Junior” Stinnes, in the words of the 
deceased magnate, “is much more gifted 
and efficient than his father—he will 
succeed me.” 

Evidently, according to the will, quar- 
rels were foreseen and _ specifically 
guarded against. Moreover, with two 
temperamentally opposed men directing 
the Hugo Stinnes estate, a quarrel 
seemed only a matter of time. 

Months ago, vague rumors of bicker- 
ings were heard, but not until last week 
was it reported that the brothers had 
quarreled. Wild rumors circulated in 
Berlin that a definite disruption of the 
complex Stinnes estate was in sight, 
but the facts did not bear out the fears. 

According to agreement, presumably 
dictated by Witwe Stinnes, Edmund 
Stinnes will continue, with the codp- 
eration of his younger brother, to head 
the insurance and automobile industries, 
“Junior” will manage the vast indus- 
trial, shipping and commercial inter- 
ests, apparently without his brother's 
aid. But, so long as the entire estate 
helongs to Witwe Stinnes, reports of a 
dislocation are to he considered pre- 
mature and improbable. 


Disrespectful 


Herr Doktor Jaenicke, who married 
Fraulein Ebert and became the son-in- 
law of the late President Friedrich 
Ebert, was last week arrested, charged 
with making disrespectful remarks 
about President Hindenburg: in a hotel 
guest book. In Court he admitted his 
offense, was suspended from service as 
an attaché in the Foreign Office as a 
disciplinary measure. 


BELGIUM 


Interminable Crisis 


Two months ago, Premier Theunis 
decided to resign and resign he did on 
Apr. 5. From then dates a prolonged 
Cabinet crisis. 

Would the Socialist M. Emile Van der 
Velde accept the Premiership? Cer- 
tainly. But neither the Catholics nor 
the Liberals would support him and, 
since a coalition government was the 
only one possible, M. Van der Velde 
had to renounce the Premiership. 

Then the Count Charles de Broque- 
ville would form a Cabinet. Yes, but 
he could not. 

Well, then, M. Aloys Van de Vyvere 
could certainly be depended upon. He 
could. For the first time, a tremor of 
enthusiasm moved the Belgian people 
when Premier Van de Vyvere formed 
a Cabinet and led it into the Chamber 








of Deputies. The Liberals, under the 
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leadership of Burgomaster Adolphe 
Max ot Brussels, eyed suspiciously the 
new Government, “A little too Catho- 
lic,” was the comment. “We want a 
‘business Cabinet’,” hissed some. The 
result was that the Government failed 
to obtain that number of votes without 
which no Government can exist. M. 


Van de Vyvere resigned (TrMe, 
June 1). 

Belgium grew impatient. Burgomas- 
ter Max lost much popularity. He be- 


came the “goat” of the situation. “It 
is all his fault,’ grumbled the people 
along the streets. “He should have 
supported Van de Vyvere,” declared the 
indignant. “Well,” philosophized the 
exasperated, “let him try to form his 
‘business Cabinet’.”. He did, could not, 
resigned. 

Political physicians declared the crisis 
was still “doing nicely.” 


ITALY 


The Great Pair 


Signor Benito Mussolini, Premier of 
Italy, left Rome secretly. None knew 
whither nor for what purpose. To 
make the mystery more profound, 
Parliament was in session and _ the 
presence of the Premier in the Senate 





© Paul Thompson 
War MINISTER GESSLER 
His tone exasperated 
(See Page 7) 
and Chamber of Deputies was highly 
desirable. 

According to sleuths, the Premier 
motored to a station near Rome where 
an express train was held up for him. 
At the insignificant station of Soave, 
between Verona and_ Brescia, he 
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alighted. There an automobile awaited 
him and off he tore in it, heeding not 
a gesticulating policeman who tried to 
stop him for speeding. At Gardone, 
which lics in the mountains between 
Lago d'Iseo and Lago di Garda, the 
automobile slowed up. Hundreds of 
peasants who had heard rumors of h 


1S 


coming were on hand to greet him. 


What the Premier could be doing in 
the far north of Italy, not one Italian 
could honestly tell another, but all had 
extravagant theories on the subject. At 
least, the visit was agreed important, 
although official information said that 
Mussolini had merely gone on a va- 
cation. 

News finally leaked from Gardone, 
where the estate of the aesthetic, er- 
ratic, eremitic Gabriele d’'Annunzio (of- 
ficially, i] Principe di Monte Nevoso— 
Prince of the Snowy Mountain) is sit- 
uate. It appeared that the Premier had 
gone on a visit to d’Annunzio, that, 
when they met, they had fallen upon 
each other’s necks, kissed. D’Annunzio 
is reported to have exclaimed: “A new 
era begins!’ And Mussolini was 
stated to have replied: “Even this hour 
has at last come to pass!” 


From that moment, hordes of Fascisti 
marched to Gardone, but none saw the 
great pair. The estate of d’Annunzio 
had swallowed them up and, in the 
absence of any news, the people began 
to speculate upon the significance of 
the visit. 

The: two were pictured in an exotic 
atmosphere, impregnated with incense, 
conducting mystical rites in ancient 
choir stalls, ete. Once a telegram, 
signed by both, was sent to the King. 
Then, Mussolini had gone to Gardone 
to induce d’Annunzio to be present at 
the Silver Jubilee of King Vittorio 
Emmanuele’s reign, 3ut newspapers 
recalled a recent speech of the poet 
airman in which he had said; 


“Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, I am a tervent loyal monarchist 
and shall prove it by making a_per- 
sonal manifestation on the King’s ju- 
bilee, which will leave no doubts on 
the subject.” 

No, there was something more to 
the visit. In the War, Mussolini and 
d’Annunzio, as far as they knew, had 
been in perfect accord fighting at the 
front. After the War, the accord was 
continued until the latter stepped out 
and seized Fiume. After that, when he 
had become the hero of Fiume, he re- 
tired to Gardone and has never since 
left it. From his mountain stronghold, 
he has frowned upon Fascism, or has 
been thought to frown. Nobody really 
knows. Not even a principality cleared 
the situation. At one moment, he appears 
solidly against Fascism, at another in- 
different. The meeting between the 





\ 


great pair was therefore not unreason- 
ably taken to mean that d’Annunzio had 
smiled upou Fascism; and that from 
this would follow a call to all Itahans 
for peace and brotherhood. Certainly, 


GABRIELLE D'ANNUNZIO 


“4A new era begins!” 


this notion was backed by the word of 
d’Annunzio who, in a_— speech to 
wounded soldiers during Mussolini's 
visit, said: 

“What does this meeting mean? What 
language does it speak to you and all 
Italians? It means an appeal for con- 
cord, addressed to all those who bore 
arms for their country. It speaks the 
language of peace to all Italians who 
suffered in the long war. We must 
again find the luminary symbol of love 
and make it the lode-star of our des- 
tiny. We must always remember the 
sacrifices we all sustained, not forget- 
ting for a single moment the brother- 
hood of blood which united all soldiers 
in the trenches. To disarm among men 
of the same blood means to arm agzinst 
an external enemy. Go you and _ bear 
your brothers the memory of this visi 
as the best omen of peace and pros- 
perity.” 

After this, the great pair embraced, 
kissed in full view of the cheering war- 
riors. Next day, the Premier left for 
Rome. The Italian public was no 
wiser, 


Viva Savoia 

Amid uproarious scenes, a bill to 
provide Crown Prince Umberto with 
2,000,000 lire «a year ($80,000) was 
passed by a huge majority. 


The tornado of favor was caused by | 








Communist Deputy Bendini, who de- 
clared the expense “scandalous.” Vir- 
tually the entire Chamber screamed him 
down and whatever else he had to say 
was lost in the noise. 


Deputy Federzoni declared that the 
destiny of Italy was inseparable from 
the glory and prestige of the House of 
Savoy. (Cries of Viva Savoia!) 


Fascist Deputy Alfieri recounted the 
sterling qualities of the Crown Prince, 
said a fitting grant was necessary to 
keep up the royal traditions of the an- 
cient House that was the pride of the 
Nation. 


RUSSIA 
All Safe 


Just to show that they are still there, 
that they have not been sold, as so often 
reported, the Moscow Government led 
the Diplomatic Corps to the state vault 
in the Treasury to see the Romanov 
Crown Jewels. 

There they were—crowns of gold 
and precious stones, sceptres of fabulous 
value, orbs of dazzling beauty, what- 
nots of. immense worth. In all, the col- 
lection was said to be worth $50,000,000. 


The Bolsheviki said that they in- 
tend to preserve the collection as evi- 
dence of the lavish extravagance of 
the Imperial régimes. 


Trotzky’s Job 


After having been denied a position 
in the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missars (Cabinet) by the Union Con- 
gress of Soviets (Time, June 1), ex- 
War Lord Leon Trotzky was last week 
appointed to a departmental post in 
the Supreme Economic Council under 
Commissar Dzerzhinzky. 


The Supreme Economic Council, as 
its name suggests, is concerned with 
industry, finance and commerce. In its 
Presidium, which consists of 12 mem- 
bers, M. Trotzky will take charge of 
the electro-technical branch and _ will, 
doubtless, attempt to give effect to the 
late Lenin’s aphorism: “Socialism plus 
electrification means Communism.” He 
will also be in charge of the scientific 
technical department and last, but not 
least, Chairman of the Concessions 
Committee, which supervises, gives 
(and takes away) foreign concessions. 


Seated in his new office, M. Trotzky 
began work with his customary vigor, 
which once made the War Department 
the most efficient ministry of the Coun- 
cil of Commissars. He installed U. S. 
equipment and set about inspecting his 
various bureaus with his lynx-like eyes. 





NETHERLANDS 
A Visit 


There was no crowd and consequently 
no cheering as a dark-suited man of 
medium height, his left arm paralyzed 
and an audacious moustache surmount 
ing a well-trimmed beard stepped out 
of an automobile to pay his respects to 
Dowager Queen Emma, mother of 
Queen Wilhemina, at the Soestdyk 
Palace. 

The visitor was the German ex-Em- 
peror, Wilhelm It. 


SPAIN 


Strategy 


In Madrid, the Marquis de Estella, 
better known as General Primo de ki 
vera, President of the Spanish Military 
Directory, sat at his desk. A large num 
ber of people visited him, came away 
with faces more anxiously clouded than 
they were when to him they went. Not 
a word that could be relied upon reached 
the public which, because of the number 


of his visitors, was confirmeds in its 
conviction that Sefor de Rivera was not 
merely twiddling his thumbs. Primo, 
“robust, determined, democratic by na- 
ture, a man slightly above medium 
height, with a halo of dark hair engulf 
ing a shiny, bald pate and an upper lip 
bristling with mustachios,” this man, thx 


so-called Dictator of Spain, dressed in a 
uniform of olive green, was silent. “No 
doubt,” said the man-in-the-strect, 
this commotion has to do with the French 


war in Morocco.” (See FRANCE.) 


Indeed, a question was on 
tongues: What does Spain intend to do: 
The Spanish wanted to know, so did the 


the Italians. The 


many 


French, the English, 
answer was given by the news. 


The basic re ason of 
d'état in 1923 
] 


imbedded 


Coup d’Etat. 


General Rivera’s coup 


(Time, Sept. 24, 1923) was 
in the conviction that Spanish liberty 
was “merely the liberty to go ill 


The Government of Spain 
Spanish War in M: 
for ten 


governed.” 
was corrupt, the 

had 
being 


rocco, which dragged on 


years, was criminally conducted. 


mm the out 
had 


) 
one foot in Spain, one foot in Morocco. 


Thus, it came about that, fri 


set of his rule, General de Rivera 


Spanish Foot. It was the declared 
the General to 
soon as possible to constitutional govy- 
ernment; but, while the Moroccan War 
hung on, it was impossible to shift re 
sponsibility without admitting a defeat 


intention of revert as 
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which was not borne out by the facts. 


The Military Directory, despite heavy 
expenditure entailed by the war, cor- 
rected many abuses, balanced the budget 
by exercising strict This, 
however, was a mixed blessing, because 
| it reacted unfavorably on trade. But 
the principal weakness of the Directory 
was, and still is, that it has never been 
able to indict a single former minister 
among those who were so categorically 
charged with malfeasance at the time 


economy. 





of the coup d'état. 


The strength of the Directory, on the 
other hand, rests upon its recognition— 
involuntary support—by 


The King is tremen- 


perhaps 
King Alfonso. 
dously popular in Spain with most oi 


and 


the people, who tolerate the Directory 
for that reason. The fact is borne out 
by the Liberal-Conservative ex-Premier, 


Net 





nor Sanchez Guerra, in a_ recent 
“The i 
upheld solely by the 
which “without consulting the 


speech : Directory ... 1s 
confidence of the 
Crown,” 
people, has transformed Spain from a 


constitutional into an absolute mon 


archy.” In effect, this was criticism of 
the Directory and the King; but, in 
[ the l ing 

] 


which the Kk 
from the people, it was reduced 


view of support 
receives 
| as effective criticism to a mere empty 


| commentary. 


Others have criticized. Indeed, Ad 
miral 
Directory, said earlier in the year: 

None of us the 
by the prolong 


the Military Di 


effect 


ignores 
producc d abroad ed con 


tinuation in office of 





l 
rectory.” Professor de Unamuno and 
Senor Vicente Blasco Ibanez lost more 
sympathy for Spain than they gained by 
carrying on rar picable propagand 1 The 


fact remains that the Directory is firmly 
in its saddle and there 1 
f its being unhorsed. It has kept 
firm hand on tl 
not superb, has at least been good (ba! 
anced budget, improved financial condi 
tion, order at home). Thx Sp nish Na 
i til the Directory di 


ems 





and, on the whole, s« con 
the 
Directory 
0k - 


Even 


sv] OD. 1 
al Better the 


t than 
Romanones Ministry. 


Moroccan Foot. In the pristin 


| pride of its advent to power, the Direc 


tory was firmly convinced that it could 
batter the turbulent Riffs into submi 
sion. Consequently, it handled the stat 


men and politicians in cavalier fashion, 


haughtily all offers of 


refusing 


“We shall meet again in Morocco,” was 


Count Ro nones, to combat Radicalism, 
suspended (1921) the constitutional guaran 
| tees (a habeas corpus measure) 


ee 
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de Magaz, Vice President of the 


1 


1lO like lihood 


a 


le reins; and its riding, if 


Radicals have 


help. 
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the grim retort of ex-Premier Count 


Romanones, the Liberal leader. 


Subsequent events thoroughly dis- 
illusioned General Rivera and his col- 
leagues. The Riffs stronger 
than was supposed; but General Rivera 
is at least an able soldier and his strat- 
ezy was masterful. For months, he 
worked out a plan; and then the world 
the amnouncement that 


proved 


was startled by 
the Spanish forces in Morocco had re- 
tired to the Anjera line. This line—a 
chain of trenches and fortified positions 

had behind it all the important and 
most of the small (markets). 
Along the coast, from Tetuan to Melilla, 
warships were posted; and, at the last 
place, the Spanish held another zone 


extending almost to the limit of Spanish 


Morocco near the Algerian frontier. A 
blockade had been declared. 


cOCOS 


before, Abd-el- 


the Riffs and once a 


months this 
leader of 


German agent, had conducted numerous 


Some 


Krim, 


pillaging expeditions in the Wergha Val 
which is the 
The 
French countered by occupying the val- 
ley in The blockade 
drove the Riffs to depend more and more 
French 


ley in I’rench Morocco, 


south side of the Spanish zone. 
force. Spanish 


for supplies on their agents in 


\V 


Morocco, This move was accompanied 


by inciting other Moroccan tribes to re- 


volt against the French. France took 
action to protect the natives. Abd-el 
Krim replied by declaring that the oc- 


cupation by French troops of the upper 


Wergha Valley, which was under his 
control, constituted an unfriendly act, 
declared war. The lrench reply was 


given by Premier Painlevé in the Cham 


] 


ber of Deputies last week: 


“So leng as the Tricolor keeps its 


color, it will protect from violence and 


exaction peoples it has promised to pro- 


tect.” 

War between the Riffs and France 
altered the situation. Conversation was 
beeun in Madrid between the French 


nd Spanish Governments, and, accord 
ing to 


attack by 


diplomatic advices, a combined 


France and Spain is to be 
made the « bject of defeating de- 
isively Abd-el Krim. More important, 


both countries pledged themselves not 


with 


to make a separate peace. 


The submission of Krim, which 
eemed assured, will mean a large plume 
in the helmet of General Primo Rivera, 
and Nation 


for whatever loss of liberty it has suf- 
happy 


should alone compensate the 
fered. It is expected, when thx 

event comes to pass, that the King will 
} insist upon caling the ( Parlia- 
| ment) and dictator ship will give way to 
| constitutionalism, 


Cortes 
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RUMANIA 


Impecunious 


In the Law Courts of Bucharest, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. U. S. con- 
cern, sued the Rumanian Government. 

The finding of the Court: The Gov- 
ernment must pay the Baldwin Co. $°,- 
000,000 for value (locomotives) re- 
ceived. Finance Minister Vintila Bra- 
tiano consulted his brother, Premicr 
Jon Bratiano, offered to pay up in ten 
years. The Baldwin Co. said: “Say it 
in weeks.” 

Faced with this predicament, the I: 
nance Minister let it ooze out that he 
contemplates a visit to the U. S., pre- 
sumably to borrow enough to pay the 
$9,000,000. But, in the U. S., he will 
be confronted with the matter of $ 
000,000 owing to the U. S. Government; 
and, not unlikely, awkward questions 
will be asked concerning the money 
which Rumania must raise to pay for 
$0 new Fokker airplanes which — sh« 
recently ordered from the Fokker Air 
craft Manufacturing Co. 


Ungracious 


They made money out of her and 
they laughed at her. She was a Queen 
—hard up, probably—trying to make a 
little money on the side by soiling her 
dainty fingers with ink, writing in a 
language she did not know to satisfy 
the curiosity of distant crowds. They 
were hard-boiled journalists who never 

iled their stubby fingers with ink be- 
cause the office boy changed their type- 

riter ribbons when necessary. 


She wrote a series of articles for th 
U. S. press, contracted for in advance 

to be run under the title A Oucen 

ks at Life. With a kindly thought, 

he sent off her articles across the ocean 
with a covering message of goodwill. 

They, the { 


letter, discovered that the queenly fing 


editor 3, seized upon 


ers, adventuring in the orthography of 
1 forcien toneue, had slipped once ot 
twice in spelling. So, to drum up i: 
terest in the articles they were about 
to publish, to make a better profit fr 

to earn a litth 
money, they published her letter point 


ne 
Ing ¢ 


om 


the poor Queen’s efforts 


ut mistakes—sic: 

‘T have already often expressed my 
great liking and admiration for Amer- 
ica and its people. . . . IL simpathis 
(sic) with their sincerity. . . . The 
Old and New Wrd (World) can learn 
much from each other mutually. . 
Exchanve of thought is a great rich- 
t ‘48 


can develope (sic) on n 


sides, 7 

(Signed) “Martie” 
Poor Marie of Rumania, the greatest 
mother-in-law in [urope 





© Wide World 
QurEN Marie 
They published her letters 


BULGARIA 
Discharged 

Appeal to the Council of Ambassa- 
dors in Paris having failed, the Bul- 
garian Government reluctantly ordered 
the disbandment of 3,000 temporary 
soldiers. 

By the treaty of Neuilly (1919), 
Bulgaria was allowed a volunteer army 
of 20,000. Last year, faced by the 
danger of Bolshevik intrigues, the Gov- 
ernment applied to (and received per- 
mission from) the Council of Ambas 
idors for an increase of 3,000 men; 
hut, owing to the opposition of Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece and Rumania, the in- 
crease was not permitted until Apr. 10 
of this year. Shortly after occurred 
the Sveti Kral bomb outrage (TIME, 
Apr. 27 et seq.). Bulgaria petitioned 
the Council for more troops, received 
permission to raise another 7,000 and 
maintain them during the pleasure of 
the Council. 

The original increase of 3,000 men 
was granted on condition that they be 
discharged before June 1. Bulgaria 
asked for an extension of time, the 
Council refused. 


Executions 

When men for political, personal o1 
cconomic motives seek to overthrow a 
government and, in so doing, wilfully 
cause the death of women, children and 
peaceful male citizens, the law has but 
one remedy—Death. 

King Boris, who does not believe in 
capital punishment, who had heretofore 
never approved a death sentence in his 
life, decided last week that the recent 
bomb outrage in the Sveti Kral Cathe- 
dral (TIME, Apr. 21 et seq.) merited 











the supreme sentence, signed three death 
warrants. 


At 8 o'clock in the morning, while 
low, gray clouds were chased lazily by 
a warm breeze, 30,000: people assembled 
in a meadow under Mount Vitosna on 
the outskirts of Sofia. Before them 
were three white gibbets, surrounded by 
a strong force of soldiers. 

A lorry arrived. Out of it got three 
prisoners: Lieut. Colonel Georgi Koeff, 
Lawyer Marco Friedmann, Sacristan 
Zadgorsky (Time, May 11, 25). Under 
heavy guard, they were marched to the 
gibbets, where the acts of accusation 
were read to them. This took about 
40 minutes. It was then the turn of 
three gypsy executioners.* 

Soldiers seized Koeff, who—on the 
verge of collapse—continually protested 
his innocence, although he had _ previ- 
ously admitted it. The noose was 
thrown over his head and, a few seconds 
later, his body was dangling lifeless at 
the end of the rope. 

It was Zadgorsky’s turn next. He 
cried, prayed, writhed, but it availed 
him naught. His guilt was confessed. 
He had accepted a bribe of about $80 
and that bribe had cost about 200 people 
their lives and much suffering to many 
scores. It was meet that he should die, 
and the crowd echoed the thought. No- 
where was there a sign of pity or sym- 
pathy, as there had been for Koeff. 
Strong arms seized him, sent him on 
a long journey. 

Friedmann, who seems not to have 
been connected. with the plot, but who 
certainly knew of it and made no at- 
tempt to warn the authorities, alone met 
his fate with resolution. To the last, 
he declared his innocence, stated that he 
was being hanged because he was a 
Communist conspirator. 


CHINA 
Strike, Riots 


At Tsingtao, China, which was seized 
by Germany in 1897 because of the 
murder of two missionar 
ies,f Chinese and other workers in 
Japanese spinning companies began a 
serious strike, occupied the factories. 
Fighting occurred, many fatalities were 
reported. 

The Chinese police force at Tsingtao 
was insufficient. Police troops from 
Tsinan were sent for. To be on the 
safe side, Japan ordered a warship to 
proceed from Port Arthur to the scene 
of the disturbance. 

* There is no public executioner in Bul- 
garia. Three gypsies were hired, each receiv 
ing 3.000 levas (about $600) for his work. 

+ The next year, China leased Kiaochau 
(in which Tsingtao is situate), with a sphere 
of influence extending inland for a radius of 
30 miles, to Germany for 99 years. 17 he 
Japanese captured the area in 1914 and, in 


1922, returned it to China in accordance with 
he provision of the Washington Pact (1922), 


German 
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New Plays 

Odd Man Out is a play that sets 
out to be sophisticated and arrives 
only at tedium. Most of the lines are 
like firecrackers that end, not in a 
snap, but in a sultry hiss. Probably 
much of this inefficiency is due to 
the acting. Alma Tell is sorely put 
to it to play a fascinating and experi- 
enced woman of the world. Such a 
woman must have a certain cutting 
edge. Miss Tell provides a round 
performance. A. E. Anson manages 
much better as a lean and saturnine 
seducer. The others do not matter. 

This woman has a husband who 
loves her and yet laughs at her do- 
mestic defections. He is suddenly 
reported dead. An earnest young 
man offers marriage and a rich con- 
tinental suggests a Mediterranean 
trip on his yacht to console her. The 
husband reappears, agrees to his 
wife’s departure first with the young 
man, then with the old one, finally 
receives her happily back into his 
arms. 


Bachelors’ Brides. The _ spring 
training school for aspiring produc- 
ers and authors has graduated an- 
other pupil. Though a trifle brighter 
than his usual run of mates, he is by 
no means professional or mature. 

If you set the title down in large 
letters and ponder over it, you will 
probably ferret out the significance. 
It is a story of an English bachelor 
with a past. The past is about to be- 
come all there is of his bachelorhood. 
He is marrying a U. S. heiress on the 
morrow. Only he does not know 
she is an heiress and she does not 
know he is an earl. Neither does 
she know about a married woman in 
London and the daughter of the lo- 
cal innkeeper. Both these importun- 
ate females arrive on the scene in 
time to break the engagement late 
in the second act. There follows a 
crazy dream, expressionistic in in- 
terpretation, in which the fiancée 
glides around in an angel’s outfit 
while the fiancé wrestles with his 
past. 

All this is supposed to be very 
funny, and now and then it attains 
its end. The rest of the time it jogs 
contentedly along in the rut deep- 
ened by many farces. The acting is 
generally second rate. 


The Best Plays | 


These are the plays which, in tke 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 
DesirE UNnpER THE Etms—Eugene 
O’Neill bites below the thick skin of 
New England farmer loneliness. In- 








ALMA TELL 
. sorely put to it” 
(See “Opp Man Ovrt”’) 


fidelity in the foothills. 

THe Witp Ducx—Ibsen’s horrible 
jest at all his own life stood for. 
Wherein a young idealist scatters sev- 
eral lives upon the desert of despond- 
ency. 

THE Dove—A tailor-made _ melo- 
drama of the Mexican dance-hall, 
happy-ending type, in which Judith 
Anderson and Holbrook Blinn do some 
stylish acting. 

Tuey Knew Wuat TuHey WANTED 
—Pauline Lord presents the best per- 
formance of the season as the ignorant 
child who married by mail because she 
was tired of slinging hash in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Wuat Price Giory ?—The sector of 
the French front most perfectly pre- 
served in our literature. Marines, mud 
and a peasant girl. 


Comedy 


Tue GuarpsMAN—Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne try to solve the riddle 
of whether or not an actor is good 
enough to deceive his own wife into 
thinking she is in love with someone 
else, the same being himself in whis- 
kers. 

Tue Fatt Guy—Wherein the poor 
and downtrodden tries to get rich 
abruptly and ends up as a real hard- 
boiled detective. 

THe FireBrAND—A somewhat bawdy 
incident of the Middle Ages when Cel- 
lini worked in gold filigree and women’s 
hearts with equal artistry. 

LovE ror Loye—Congreve and the 
Restoration pulled out of literary hid- 
ing and embodied in a swift and stimu- 
lating entertainment. 
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MUSIC 


In Bethlehem 


Generations of hymn-singers have 
glibly commented on the little town 
of Bethlehem, making a point of its 
quietude, its somnolence. These well- 
meaning vocalists, if endowed merely 
with the serviceable nasal sinuses of 
their kind, would never for a moment 
be tolerated in Bethlehem, Pa., where, 
last week, the annual Bach Festival* 
was given by community singers, as- 
sisted by members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, directed by John Frederick 


Wolle. 


Except for the distant roaring of the 
steel foundries of Charles M. Schwab, 
and the irreverent cannonade of a thun- 
der-storm whose salvos rocked high 
heaven and shook the windows of the 
church wherein burghers and _ visitors 
had gathered to hear the trombone choir 
and the local soloists deliver Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio, the little town of 
3ethlehem, Pa., lay still. Conductor 
Wolle raised his baton. A clap of thun- 
der split the sky like a peasecod. Light- 
ning assaulted the darkness through 
every shivering window, and the place 
seemed, for a moment, to be filled with 
whirling laughter, like the mirth of 
demons. Conductor Wolle brought down 
his baton with the air of a man casting 
out a devil. The festival began. 





As in 18 other years, the voices were 
unremarkable, the conducting was schol- 
arly rather than inspired, the orchestra- 
tion adequate rather than brilliant. As 
in other years, all who listened were im- 
pressed with the earnest intelligence of 
the performers, the remarkable com- 
munity spirit that made the festival pos- 
sible. Next day, Bach’s famed Mass in 
B minor was given as a finale. Once 
agair Bethlehem’s choralists surmounted 
the immense technical difficulties of the 
score. 


*The Bach Festival in Bethlehem results 
from the musical inheritance of its citizens 
descendants of Moravian pioneers from Bo- 
hemia who packed up their fiddles, their trom- 
bones, came to the Colonies in the late 17th 
Century, On board the dipping cockle-shell 
that bore them o’er the ocean’s watery floor, 
they chanted a hymn: 


Not Jerusalem 
Rather Bethlehem 
Gave us that which 
Maketh life rich— 
Not Jerusalem! 


Impclled by the resistless logic of this 
thought, the musical Moravians called their 
Pennsylvania town Bethlehem, Upon their 
arrival, they built a stockade, a church, or 
ganized the trombone choir. Legend main- 
tains that, when predatory Indians beleaguered 
the town in 1755, the strains of the trombones 
so enchanted their savage bosoms that they 
buried their tomahawks and sought salvation 
with glittering eyes, clad only in_ belts ot 
wampum. The concerts of the Bethlehemites, 
however effective in war, were for long ™ 
formal, unorganized, until M. Woole (born 
1863) went to Germany, studied under Rhein- 
berger, became the passionate admirer ot 
Composer Sebastian Bach, organized, on his 
return, the Bach Festivals, 
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The New Pictures 


The Desert Flower. Out of th 
gold-rush rumpus and all the dusty 
sentimentality of love in the desert, 
they have made an_ ice-cream-cone 
comedy that is as surprising as it is 
entertaining. The dance-hall den be- 
comes a place of sweet lullabies and 
softened hearts. The dance-hall girls 
spread sunshine instead of sin. Col- 
leen Moore is the girl in question, 
and never was her piquant presence 
more invigorating. She picks up a 
tramp, stiffens up his backbone, dis- 
covers he is a millionaire’s son from 
the East. 


The Little French Girl. Almost in- 
evitably a popular novel will turn to 
dust in the grasp of the 
particularly a novel dealing with do- 
mestic psychologies of love, legal and 
otherwise, divorce and tliat [ 
thing. The mother is in love with a 
soldier; he is 
else; the 
mixed in it all. 
Hamilton assist 
performances. 


director— 


sort ol 
engaged to someone 
mother’s daughter gets 
Alice Joyce and Neil 
with commendable 


The Rainbow Trail. Tom Mix, just 
returned from a triumphant tour of 
Europe, thunders one 
stretch of prairie in The Rainbow 
Trail and indicates once more why 
he is the highest salaried 
actors in the world. He is 
handsome, picturesque, honorable. He 
kills Indians, saves a noble white girl. 
The cowboy is about the only ancient 
chivalry we Mr. Mix is the 
cardinal cowboy. 


across more 


one of 
brave, 


have. 


Parisian Nights. If these words 

Bend and Lock 
jaw Junction, the inhabitants are 
hereby warned that the title of 
conception might better be: “So This 
Isn’t Paris.” It is full of Apaches 
and helpless American girls wander 
ing the streets; it is full of stealth) 
smiles and lizard looks; it is full of 
ust what a cinema of Parisian low 
life would be tull of. Of course, the 
head Apache (Lou Tellegen) has a 
noble soul and rescues the American 
millionaires who wanted to sculp and 
got lost one night. 


penetrate to Butfalo 


this 


If Marriage Fails. Whenever a pic 
ture is called something like that, you 
can be sure that 
are in for a nasty beating. This time, 
the hero finds sincerity and love 
impossible in his spendthrift blonde 
wife—in a slim and rather recently 
Italian fortune teller. She is Jacque- 
line Logan and that helps some. 


“society marriages” 


| 





hE esialibed 


“Benevolent Marbleheart’’* 


A Nautical Immigrant Re- 
veals His Critical States 
of Mind 


The Book. What happens aboard 
a passenger ship when the passengers 


go ashore? On the vessels to which 


WititrAm McFEeE 


What happens aboard a passenger 
ship?” 


Engineer-Author McFece was articled, 
there would be good conversation and 
perhaps some light drinking in the offi- 
cers’ quarters. If the port were New 
York, a columnist (Don. Marquis?) 
would come aboard, a fictionist (Chris- 
topher Morley?) and one or two more 
with a taste for books and life. A 
“doctor” (William McFee) would 
manipulate the discourse. ~ 


The Magic Carpet 
course runs on the docility and imbecil- 
ty of traveling Americans. 


Business—Dis- 


The Rising Tide of Culture—“They 


remind me,” says the “doctor,” “these 
modern huntresses of culture, of sports- 
men who, in their anxiety, get so close 
to their that they blow it to 
with both barrels.” Cul- 


ture is knowledgeable interest, not the 


quarry 
smithereens 


emotional deflection that Americans, es- 
Prosperity 
many intellects 
“that in no other period in history, and 
in no other race, has virtue been so 
curious about her sisters.” But, culture 


pecially their women, seek. 


has released | so naive 


*Swattowine tHE Ancvror—William Mc- 
Fee—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 














being reflected in manners, these naive 
ones are of good report. “They are de- 
veloping new resources in human inter- 
course.” 


The Lady and the Carpet—More of 
the same mood, wherein globe-trotting 
female  self-expressionists are  con- 
trasted with 1) a quiet, acute Circas- 
sian, the stay-at-home spouse of a ship's 
surgeon; 2) a self-made young  busi- 
ness woman from Harlem who, gazing 
on Roman antiquities, simply remarked 
her preference for things brand new. 


Besides such off-duty conversations, 
this book assembles a number of pre- 
viously published essays: 

Can Poetry Be Taught? doubts the 
issue, but, with an eye cocked at the 
vers-libertines, fails to see that the 
principles of poetic design have been 
exhausted “any more than the prin- 
ciples of conduct.” 


Tales ef a Great Victorian, Conrad 
in a New Edition and Rolling Home 
fortify the reader’s impression that the 
late captain of all novelists 
is thoroughly understood by his mate. 


sea-going 


Two letters, To a Young Gentleman 
of Yale University (on writing as a 
career) and A Reply to a Young Gen- 
tleman About Travel have a flavor that 
is authentically literary as well as in- 
tentionally quaint. 


The Significance. It is proper and 
profitable that a nautical, critical im- 
migrant who has written so noteworthy 
a book as Casuals of the Sea and such 
commendable books as Captain Mace- 
dceine’s Daughter, Aliens and Command, 
and who now purposes to become a U. S. 
citizen, anchored for further writing (a 
sequel to Race) at Westport, Conn., 
should remind his new countrymen of the 
texture of his thought. Grimly opposed 
to “sea stuff,” particularly in the maga- 
zines of a land-lubber nation, he is him- 
self by no means all His con- 
cern is the large “ineluctable problem 
of human folly,” his attitude that of 

marbleheart,” his wit 
salt, his style compactly ‘patterned, his 
horizon spacious and contemplative. 


The Author. William McFee was 
born 44 years ago in his father’s squares 
rigged three-master, homeward bound 
(to England) from India. Sail went 
out and the boy was trained to engines 
under a British discipline that he re- 
membered when he trained himself to 
letters. Between examinations and voy- 
ages, he knew Chelsea and the younger, 
brighter later Greenwich 
Village and the pre-War Americans. 
What his record was in the vessels of 
seven seas for 20 years, one may guess, 
What his record in literature was, is 


sailor. 


a “benevolent 


Victorians; 
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and will be, one may also guess. The 
late James G. Huneker’s estimate, writ- 
ten nine years ago, stands today: “A 
writer of virile power is a rarity in this 
hour of insipid embroidery and muci- 
laginous sentimentalists.”’ 


Gift 

Tue Steamer Book—Compiled by 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell—Dodd, Mead 
($2.50). A snack of Stevenson, a mor- 
sel of Melville, a tidbit of Dubdin, a 
fact or two about navigation and (for 
convalescence) one or two very short 
stories by Hawthorne, Daudet and com- 
peers. In meagre fashion and with no 
lavish excess of ingenuity in arrange- 
There 


ment, all tastes are catered to. 
story, There 


is a scientifico-detective 
are lines from Lord Tennyson. 

The book will solve the steamer-gift 
problem of unresourceful people but its 
intrinsic value recommends it as a tip 
for the steward. The selections of verse 
present claim for reprieve. 
Included is G. K. Chesterton’s [in 
and Water: 

Old Noah he had an ostrich farm and 
fowls on the largest scale, 

He ate ‘ 
cup big as a pail, 

And the soup he took 
Soup, and the fish he 
Whale... . 


strongest 


his egg with a ladle in 


At Bloomington, III. 


ABRAHAM 
Morrow 


THE Lost SPEECH 01 
Lixncorn—Honoré Willsie 
Stokes ($1.00). When homespun 
Lawyer Lincoln arose at Bloomington, 
Ill., in May, 1856, to breathe life into an 
inert body that some editors and _ poli 
ticians had created and hoped to call the 
Republican Party, he uttered not two 
all the 
stenographers and reporters present in- 
cluded—lost control over head, heart 
and hand. When he had done and the 
Party lived, the stenographers and re- 
porters shudderingly at 
they had let mighty-worded history fly 
out of the window. The Morrow ver- 


sion of that event, which aims at being 


score words before his hearers 


discovered th 


“a very appealing piece of fiction,” fab- 
ricates a Rose Franklin, Iphigeneia of 
the period, to collaborate with Lincoln 
on his very lofty plane of motives. Her 
part is to forswear, at Lincoln’s behest, 
a well beloved fiancé, in the interest of 
political lubrication. At this she is most 
satisfactory, as is the centre of interest 
—save for one melodramatic reference 
to his dead Anne Rutledge. Among the 
“appealing” details is the token Lincoln 
had from small brother and 
which he concealed in his pocket dur- 
ing the speech—a stiff little fish. With 
rare sense, the author leaves the lost 


Rose’s 


speech lost. 
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Fritz’s Children 

Indiscriminate encouragement of the 
artistic impulse in children is an evil 
almost as lamentable as indiscriminate 
repression. In Vienna, Dr. Frank Cizek 
(Time, Noy. 26, 1923) has a_ school 
for juvenile artists, whose work has 
been exhibited in the U. S. In Man- 
hattan, Dr. H. E. Fritz, Art Director 
of Stuyvesant High School, conducts 
a similar class. Like Dr. Cizek, Dr. 
himself to sift the au- 
mediocre, Several 
hundred children, from 6 to 16, are 
recommended, each their 
teachers. They are admitted to his class 
on trial; none but those whose abilities 


Iritz has set 
thentic from the 


month, by 


are exceptional are invited to continue. 
Those so invited are given, not instruc- 
They have their 
water color, oil, 
(for 
sculpture). Last week, an exhibition 
of their work was held at the Metro- 
Manhattan, 

Stale kindergarten 
executed in colors by pudgy little 


tion, but opportunity. 
choice of media 


crayon, charcoal, clay or soap 


politan Museum, 


patterns of the 


fingers that might better have been oc- 
1 humpty- 
dumpty fat ard animals with four 
i modeling 
graphs of 


cupied i nakine mud-npies: 
Cupied 1 iKil MuCc-] ° 


toothpicks and hunk of 

clay; naive nursery etching 
the thought-rhythms of potentially de- 
linquent the charivari of 
hildren’s exhibitions were notably 
ead, one child, 6, a musician 
already 
reproduced the 
e by the auditorium upon 
1 vast, 
istening space in which 
uzzed like a fly 
virtuoso had 


minds—thes« 


' { 
mos 


man who had 
oncert, 
impres 


the mince a performing pianist 


painted is conception of 
Natural His- 
tory Museum. irdly a drawing, a 
painting, a pic f sculpture, failed to 
reveal th recore f iD onal experi- 


1 pterodactyl se in the 


ence, procured by observation, executed 


with sensitiveness. 


Donn Barber 


As it must to all men, Death came to 


Donn Barber, famed architect. He died 


last week in Manhattan 
for three weeks with tumor of the brain. 


peri id, 


after suffering 
Although, during this 
and daily exaggerated swelling of the 
skull made it clear to him that he was 
doomed, Mr. Barber, with that unruffled 
suavity which is the highest manifesta- 


a sinister 


tion of civilized courage, continued to 
transact business over the telephone, fin- 
ished the last details of plans he knew 
he would never see executed, set his af- 
fairs in order, 


Born in 1871, Architect Barber was 
educated at Yale. Upon graduation, 
he took special courses at Columbia, 
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then at the Beaux Arts, Paris, where 
he was the ninth U. S. student to re- 
ceive a diploma, Aiter an apprentice- 
ship in the offices of Carrere & Has- 
tings, Cass Gilbert and Lord & Hew- 
lett, he set up his own firm. His career 
since then is written in such buildings 
as: Connecticut State Library, Hartford 
Actna National Bank, Aetna Life In- 
surance, in Hartford; the Department 
of Justice Building in Washington; and 
in’ Manhattan: the New York Cotton 
Fxehange, National Park Bank, the 
Mutual Bank, the Lotus Club, the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. 





What May Be 


In Manhattan, 
circulated 
centage of criminals 
To the city’s executive department, re- 
in concerning thugs, 


have long 
high per- 
cabmen, 


statistics 
showing a 
among 


been 


ports have come 
dips, flim-flams, louies, yeggs and fiddle- 
faced murderers have 
honest metre-men only to procure ma- 
terial which to indulge _ their 


vicious predilections. 


who posed as 


upon 


Determined to remedy this state of 
affairs, Richard E. Enright, New York 
Police Commissioner, 

to be printed which he ordered 

in a promi- 


caused a 


y taxi-man to display 
nent place in his cab. On it 
the photograph, thumb print and phys- 
ical description of the driver, with the 
following warning to the passenger: 


appear 


“This is the description of the legal 
If the person now 
does not conform 


driver of this cab. 
driving this car 
thereto 

HE MAY BE A CRIMINAL 

Your may demand that you 
act immediately ; vacate the car and 

CALL A POLICEMAN.” 

Met the taxi-drivers guild, “The Fed- 
eration of Operating Associations,” 
which 8,000 cab-operators 
Reports were recited of how 


satety 


represents 
cabmen, 
roused to fury by the cards, conversed 
gathered in angry knots 
near cabstand questioning the 
legality of the order, searching the Po- 


in doorways, 
every 


lice Commissioner's legal right to force 
citizens to suggest to every comer what 
they might be. These cabmen, said re- 
ports, were pointing out that if every 
person were compelled to wear a plac- 
ard proclaiming what he might be, col- 
lege presidents, holy fathers, merchants, 
doctors and respected burghers would 
geo about, perforce, with such signs as: 
HE MAY BE A CLEPTOMANIAC 
HE MAY BE AN ADULTERER 
HE MAY BE A POISONER 

ETC, 

Passionate addresses were made; for- 
mal protest was sent to the Commis- 
sioner, 
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A. M. A. 


At Atlantic City, the American 
Medical Association held, last week, 
their convention. In 16. sections, 
scientific papers were read. The 
House of Delegates held debate-filled 
sessions to determine the policies of 
ethical medicine. 

Liquor. Whisky, gin, beer and 
other alcoholic liquors are drugs— 
this is the decision contained in the 
resolution passed by the 
effectively reversing the stand of the 
Association taken in 1917, when the 


doctors, 


doctors said that liquor was not 
needed in the treatment of disease. 
“Repeal the provisions in the Vol- 


stead Act that limit the doctor to 
prescribing not more than a pint to 
a patient every ten days,” the doc- 
tors demanded, ‘The liquor resolu- 
tion contained a complaint on the 
quality of the liquor now obtained on 
prescription. In a_ scientific paper, 
Dr. Roger I. Lee of Boston said that, 
although no value was found in the 
use of alcohol in acute infections or 
as a stimulant, its psychic effect in 
making the sick “feel good” and 
“causing the convalescent to eat” 
justified its use in small quantities. 
Middle Medical Man. Corporations 
practicing medicine (such as the Life 
Extension Institute) were prodded 
deeply when the House of Delegates 
adopted resolutions condemning the 
practice of medicine by such bodies. 
This action was frankly aimed at the 
commercial making a 
specialty of periodic physical exam- 
inations. Although the “middle man” 
in medicine was outlawed, the idea 
of yearly inspections to insure the 
health of the human body was 
strongly commended. “Let the fam 
ily physician carry on this work.” 
Evolution. Attempts to hamper or 
prohibit the teaching of evolution 
were condemned ina resolution. “Any 
restriction on the 


organizations 


proper study of 
scientific fact in regularly established 
scientific institutions is inimical to 
the progress of science and the pub- 
lic welfare... . A study of the devel- 
opment of mankind, 
embryologically and  anthropolog- 
ically, is fundamental to the proper 
comprehension of scientific 
cine,” 


ethnologically, 


medi- 


Long Distance Clinic. Heart in 
New York. Dr. James A. Greer, 
heart specialist, in Chicago. Dr. 
Samuel W. Lambert* and 1,500 


. "Dr. Samuel 
in Manhattan, educated at Yale, 
(1904-09) Dean of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University, holds 
tnumerable honorary degrees, is a famed au- 
thority on hospitals, on medical education. 
His hobby is Charles Dickens. In 1924, de- 
spite many professional urgencies, he pub- 
ished a hook entitled, When Mr. Pickwick 
Went Fishing. 


Waldron Lambert, 66, born 
} 


onetime 














physicians on the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
of tele- 


City. Six thousand miles 
phone and telegraph wires. 
method of 


The new 
telephotographing. The 





Pa Thomp 


Dr. SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 


His hobby is Dickens 


electrical stethoscope and recording 
device for heart beats, perfected by 


Dr. H. B. Williams of Columbia 
University. Loud speakers. | Stere- 
opticon. 

All these factors combined made 
the A. M. A. long-distance heart 


clinic. Dr. Greer, looking at the 
wavy line of heart-beat record sent 
from New York to Chicago in seven 
minutes, in the form of a telephoned 
photograph, diagnosed: “Systolic 
murmur.” Dr. Lambert, hearing 
over long-distance telephone, agreed; 
and the whole conversation was 
heard by all the physicians, who 
could check up the diagnosis them- 
selves through the chart flashed on 
the screen. 

Sex. One of the most powerful 
glandular secretions of the human 
body—that which causes the sexual 
desire in woman been discov- 
ered and isolated by Dr. Edgar Allen 
of University of Missouri. 

The powerful substance that Dr. 
Allen described to the doctors might 
be called the “essence of the eternal 
feminine.” It is the product of the 
normal sex glands, the ovaries, and 
is poured into the blood in varying 
quantities during the monthly period 
of the sexual life of the woman. 

This basic substance of feminine 
sexuality is not the sole property of 
the human species, for Dr. Allen pre- 
sented evidence demonstrating that 


has 











exactly the same hormone is present 
in the hen, pig, sheep, cow and rat 
as well as woman. In fact, just as is 
the case in thyroid, adrenal, pituitary 
and other glandular products, it 
seems assured that the animal hor- 
mone will substitute completely for 


the natural secretion of the human 
gland. 
Although extensive experiments 


with the new hormone have been 
limited to rats, cows and monkeys, 
promising results in human cases are 
expected in the future. 

The ovarian tollicular hormone, as 
it is called, is not effective when ad- 
ministered by mouth. Dr. Allen was 
emphatic in asking doctors not to 
confuse this new substance with 
glandular extracts now on the mar- 
ket, none of which, he declared, con- 
tain the active principle of his ma- 
terial—now in laboratory use only. 

More Sex. So secret and hidden is 
nearly everything pertaining to sex 
that even the physician does not 
know what normal sex practices and 
conduct really are. Dr. Robert L. 
Dickinson of New York City asked 
the codperation of the doctors in 
establishing criteria of sex habits. 

Said he: seliefs concerning nor- 
mal sex life and average sex experi- 
ence and practice have the status of 
surmises standing on foundations no 
more secure than general impressions 
and scattering personal histories.” 

As an example, he pointed out that 
a recent survey of sex habits of over 
2,000 women showed that two-thirds 
of them indulged in autoerotic prac- 
tices—a condition contrary to the 
gencral idea. The same sex survey 
showed that 87% of all marriages are 
happy. Dr. Dickinson continued: 

“Our vigorous protest against sen- 
sual details of pornographic pseudo- 
science unless we our- 
succinct statistics and 
physiological summaries of what we 
find to be average and believe to be 
normal; and unless we offer, in place 
of the prolix mush of much sex lit- 
erature, the few pages necessary for 
a standard of instruction covering 
sex education.” 

Epilepsy. A simple diet high in fat 
has been found to bring relief to the 
unfortunate child suffering from epi- 
lepsy. This hopeful news was brought 
to the convention by Dr. M. G. 
Peterson of the Mayo Clinic. His 
new treatment for fits and convul- 
sions has been in use for intervals of 
from two and a half years to three 
months; and, of the 37 children 
treated, more than half have not 
been troubled with convulsions since 
they started on the diet. 

The diet used by Dr. Peterson is 
not unusual except in the large 
amount of fat and the small amount 
of carbohydrates included. As much 
as six-sevenths of the total food is 
made up of such fats as cream, but- 


loses force 


issue 


selves 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































ter, olive oil, codliver oil and any 
other fatty food that children will 
take. Sugars and starches are cut to 
a minimum and protein sufficient to 
maintain bodily growth is carefully 
added. Dr. Peterson reported that, 
in addition to the cessation of all 
epileptic symptoms, the youngsters 
slept sounder, minded their parents 
better. 

Epilepsy is on the increase, accord- 
ing to the general impression of med- 
ical men; about one-tenth of 1% of 
the total population suffers from the 
trouble. 

Whooping Cough. The 
X-rays are becoming nearly as va- 
rious as the uses of iron. The latest 
disease to pay tribute to them is 
whooping cough. Dr. Lawrence N. 
Smith of Boston reported to the doc- 
tors that, in 750 cases, he found that 
roentgen ray treatment reduced the 
severity of the paroxyms and short- 
ened the course of the disease. 

Hardening of the Arteries. Our 
ancestors have much to do with our 
physical and mental future; and now, 
when the circulatory system of the 
human body develops arteriosclero- 
sis, the trouble can be blamed on 
heredity. Dr. M. A. Mortensen of 
Battle Creek, Mich., reported 300 
cases of the disease to the A. M. A. 
He found that two-thirds of that 
number showed the discase in the his- 
tory of their families. He declared a 
diet low in protein arrests the prog- 
ress of the disease. 

Congressional Medical Adviser. 
Whether or not there is to be a 
physician to advise Congress on med- 
ical legislation in the person of a paid 
representative of the American Med- 
ical Association is problematical. The 
House of Delegates authorized its 
board of trustees to consider what 
might be called a “medical lobby” in 
Washington. But, after a speech by 
Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior and onetime President of 
the A. M. A., it seems that the idea 
will experience a stillbirth. 

Glands. The glandular equipment 
that everyone carries about with him 
continued to attract attention. Dr. 
J. B. Collip, one of the group of 
Canadians who gave insulin to the 
world, reported the extraction of the 
hormone of the parathyroid glands. 
This substance from oxen glands will 
cure the serious condition known as 
parathyroid tetany, which is due to 
an insufficiency of the parathyroid 
internal secretion. The new extract 
regulates the calcium of the blood in 
the same way that insulin regulates 
blood sugar. ; 

Discovery that the secretion of the 
adrenal gland, located above the right 
kidney, is basic in the breathing or 
respiration of bodily tissue was an- 
nounced by Dr. C. E. de M. Sejours 
of Philadelphia. 

Cancer. Medical science need ex- 
pect little or no aid from the human 
body in its fight against cancer, for 

neither X-ray nor radium seems to 
be able to induce human tissues to 
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develop cancer immunity and thus 
join the war against malignam 
growth. This was the pessimistic 
communique delivered by Dr. Francis 
Carter Wood of Columbia Univer- 
sity who for 25 years has studied 
thousands of animals and hundreds 
of human cases. 


Moreover, there exists today no 
effective cancer cure. Yet there is 
decided hope for the sufferer, since 
there are many cases on record in 
which heavy doses of radium or 
X-rays have delayed the serious com- 
plicatiens for from 6 to 20 years. 
Most of those who develop cancer 
are well along in years and therefore 
such an extension in life is nearly 
equivalent to a cure. 


Susceptibility to cancer is undoubt- 
edly hereditary in many cases, Dr. 
Wood declared, basing his statement 
on both animal experiments and data 
gathered on human cases. 


New Disease. A new disease, 
brought into existence by the appli- 
cation of radium to industry, was an- 
nounced to the doctors by Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman of Newark, N. J. Women 
employed in painting the dials of 
watches with a radium preparation 
to make them shine in the dark ab- 
sorbed enough of the powerful and 
constantly disintegrating element to 
cause bone decay, resulting in illness 
and, in some cases, death. 


Dogs. The “love me love my dog” 
attitude toward house dogs that are 
treated like human being was de- 
plored by Dr. Minas Joannides of 
Minneapolis, who charged this inti- 
mate companion of man with spread 


ing tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles and smallpox; fleas, 
lice, ticks, worms and many another 


danger to man. 


New President. Dr. 
Phillips, aural surgeon of the 


Wendel C. 
Man- 


hattan Eye and Ear Hospital, wa: 
elected President of the A. M. A. 
for the year 1926-7. He will take 


office at the meeting next year at 
Dallas. 


SCIENCE 














Guessing 


The North remained inscrutable. No 
syllable was on its winds, no whisper in 
its waves, ice, tides or southering bliz- 
zards to tell the condition of the Nor 
wegian explorer, Roald Amundsen, his 
five comrades and two seaplanes, whom 
it had swallowed up (Time, June 1) as 
they soared away from Spitzbergen to 
seek the Pole. 

The party carried no radio. Their 
news was to be their return in about 36 
hours. A fortnight passed. Was silence 
golden, no news good? The _ world 
guessed, earnestly, and the guesses and 
predictions were made public by scores. 

Captain Gustave Amundsen (brother) 





















expressed no fear, said he would have 
been disappointed had-Roald not stayed 
several days at the Pole. 

Russell W. Porter, of Springfield, 
Vt. (astronomer and topographer of the 
Ziegler North Pole Expedition, 1901-5), 
pointed out that on Prince Rupert Island 
(Franz Josef Archipelago, northwest of 
Spitzbergen) were log houses, food 
stores; that the drift of the ice there 
was from the Pole. Said he: “Amund- 
sen knows all this. I shall give him a 
year or two years.” 

George Binney (leader of the 1924 
Oxford arctic flight, holder of the fur- 
thest north flying record—N. L. 80 deg., 
15 min.) : “He will stroll back to Eu- 
rope, I have little doubt.” 

Dr, Wilhelm Filchner, of Germany, 
who was prevented from attempting a 
polar flight with Amundsen in 1914 by 
the declaration of war: “I have the most 
complete and utter confidence in Amund- 
sen. For a man of his vast polar ex- 
perience and knowledge, no hindrances 
exist. ... He knows the location of 
all food depots and it is much too early 
to begin talking rescue... .” : 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Norwegian Arc- 
tic explorer: “Nobody in Norway is 
anxious regarding the fate of Amund- 
sen.” 

Knud Rasmussen, Danish Arctic ex- 
plorer: “We all hope for the best. ... 
There is especially the possibility of 
Amundsen going to Fort Conger or 
Cape Columbia, in which case nothing 
would be heard from him until the first 
mail from Thule [Antartica] about this 
time next year.” 

Donald B. Macmillan, U. S. Arctic 
explorer: “There is no reason for 
Amundsen to hurry back to his base, 
provided his ships are intact... . His 
fate is dependent entirely on the condi- 
tion of his ships.” 

Rescue. Expeditions were consid 
ered, planned, offered, but held in abey- 
ance in the U. S., France, Germany. 
The Norwegian Government prepared 
planes, but gave no orders for starting. 
lirst to act was the Norwegian Aero 
Club, which ordered a party to start for 
Spitzbergen with seaplanes for scout- 
ing. 


. . . 


“Safe, Well” 

They left their ship at Bombay, the 
railroad and motor cars in northern- 
most India at Srinagar. They gathered 
their pack beasts, guides, food, guns, 
blankets, maps and nerve, and bored on 
foot into the mountainous fastnesses of 
Kashmir. Last week, they telegraphed 
from Dras, 75 miles beyond Srinagar, 
that they had scrambled safely through 
fearsome Zoji Pass, were leaving next 
morning over heavy snows for Chim- 
shakarcu, first of nine stages to Leh. 
From Leh, it is still several marches 
into the fabulous Tian Shan Mountains 
where they — Explorers Theodore Jr. 
and Kermit Roosevelt and George K. 
Cherrie—purpose to draw deadly bead 
upon the Ovis Poli (sheep ancestor) 
and other fauna for the Field Museum 
of Chicago (Time, Mar, 10, 30). 
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EDUCATION 





Another Oxford 


Whenever U. S.- undergraduates are 
gathered together and the talk runs 
on higher educational methods, invari- 
ably there will come a longing reference 
to “the Oxford system.” What is meant 
is the admirable tutorial plan, the dis- 
tinction between “pass” men and “hon- 
ors” men, the large liberty afforded in- 
itiative, and (utterly fascinating to the 
gathering) the Oxford “atmosphere.” 

A little weary of the prevalent em- 
phasis on this same “atmosphere” and 
suspicious that no combination of tutors, 
honors and liberty could produce the 
ideal commonly pictured, The Dart- 
mouth (undergraduate daily newspaper 
named for its college), last week, pub- 
lished supplementary impressions of 
Oxford by one Franklin McDuffee, who 
had studied there. He wrote of Ox- 
ford’s trivial, traditional regulations— 
gowns for classes, hours for going home 
at night, bans on public and private 
dances and on hotels and restaurants 
not licensed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
“gating’* and fining for offenses. He 
wrote of the pitfall of idling that gapes 
for “men who lack pronounced will 
power and pertinacity.”. He wrote of 
Oxford’s unwholesome, anti-social, vel- 
vet-suited, rose-carrying, pseudo-aes- 
thetes, and of the brilliant, insincere, 
stimulating, dangerous-to-the-guileless- 
American Oxford conversationalists. 


Provocative 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT CAREER—Ed- 
ward D, Toland—A ppleton ($1.50). It 
is diploma time at schools and colleges. 
To be or not to be a lawyer, doctor, 
minister, engineer, policeman, taxi- 
dermist—that is the question of the 
gown-wearers. College questionnaires 
asually reveal some.20 to 40% of near- 
zraduates who are “undecided.” Author 
Toland, instructor at St. Paul’s School 
(Concord, N. H.) and a member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, rightly 
makes the point that, in an age of spe- 
cializing, the hour for decision has 
struck before a boy leaves secondary 
school. In a few brief, provocative 
chapters that have more value than most 
college vocational guidance bureaus, he 
brings to youth’s attention the nature 
and requirements of a score of careers, 
including college itself, as assayed by 
experts and attested by the experienced. 


Gander Sauce 


“In an effort to make the competition 
more intense,” the Harvard Debating 
Council recently declared graduate stu- 
dents eligible to compete for places on 
the Harvard team that will bandy words 
with Oxford debaters touring the U. S. 
and Canada next fall. Reason: Ox- 


* Gating: “requiring punished students to 
be within their college gates by a_ specified 
early hour of the evening. 
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ford, untutored in the fine technique of 
eligibility rulings, has in the past sent 
over students who are “beyond the usual 
college grade,” has consistently defeated 
U. S, teams recruited exclusively from 
the “usual grade.” 


Liability? 

No consideration other than dollars 
and cents was mentioned in despatches 
stating that the University of Dubuque 
(Ia.) would discontinue intercollegiate 
athletic activities “for at least several 
years,” permitting students to compete 
Hold- 
ers of the so-called cultural brief against 


only among themselves, at home. 


modern college athletics rejoiced. But 
“More of 
President 


the despatches were laconic: 
a liability than an. asset.” 
Wettstone: 
athletics are paid three and four times 


“Coaches and directors of 


the salary of other department 


” 


heads. 


At Wellesley 

Grave in her ceremonial robes, Miss 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, President of 
Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.), 
walked between the long double ranks 
of white-gowned Wellesley freshmen. 
It was Founders Day and a great anni- 
versary because its number was 50. Be- 
hind President Pendleton walked other 
college presidents almost as numerous as 
were celebrating—43. 


the years they 


Speeches, honorary degrees, a semi- 


centennial address by Dr. Angell of 
Yale on the increased obligation of U. S. 
educators to rear men and women for 
In Memorial Chapel, 


a tinted window was dedicated to “The 


“social progress.” 


Founders” and “their beloved son,” for 


the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fowle 
Durant of Boston once specified that 
their names must not appear on any me- 
morials to them that Wellesley might 
see fit to erect. 
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KELIGION 


Report 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Manhattan 
divine, returned from the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. at Columbus, Ohio. From 
his pulpit, he declared he would rather 
submit his conscience to the tyranny of 
the Pope than to the tyranny of a Gen- 
eral Assembly. His devoted congrega- 
tion prepared to gasp, but quickly found 
itself smiling when the pastor added: 
“T never thought I would turn to the 
Roman Pontiff for liberty.” 

Dr. Coffin went to the General As 
sembly, as he had often gone before, 
one of the many commissioners from 
the Presbytery of New York. He re- 
turned the acknowledged leader of the 
Liberal elements in his Church, and the 
potential leader of Liberals in all Evan- 
gelical Churches. 





There had been one crises at the As- 
sembly. It came when the Judicial 
Committee handed down judgment that 
the Presbytery of New York had erred 
in licensing two young men who had 
expressed doubt as to whether Jesus had 
been physiologically born of a virgin. 
Dr. Coffin, “pale and trembling with 
excitement,” had promptly risen in the 
name of the New York Presbytery, to 
protest age‘nst the decision. This action 
resulted in postponement of the 
until a special committee of 15 should 
have made its investigation of the 
spiritual condition of the Church. 


issue 


From his own pulpit, the new leader 
looked upon the faces of ardent friends. 
Some had known him from childhood. 
For Dr. Coffin—a_ descendant of 
Commodore Vanderbilt—is that rara 
avis, a genealogical Manhattanite. Grad 
uated from Yale at the age of 20 with 
highest honors, he struck out from the 
ancestral paths, plunged into the minis- 
try, and was soon conducting 
in a shoddy room above a fish-market. 
His first pulpit was an unadorned 
wooden plank. His call to the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church foll 
years of slumming. This Church soon 
came to have the largest Presbyterian 
congregation in Manhattan. Meanwhile, 
it had been a pioneer in the erection of 
a model Church House for boys’ clubs 
and the like. 

Theologically learned, Dr. Coffin is 
not theologically minded. His audiences 
in Manhattan and in the leading Uni- 
versities have known him as a passion 
ate evangelical preacher. The power of 
Jesus to save souls, the personal signifi 
cance of the Cross, the hope of life 
eternal, the simple duties of individual 
social righteousness—these have 


sery icc ) 


wed 


and 
been his theories. 

Vhat, then, is the issue which has 
called him forth? To his congregation 
last Sunday, he reported, in effect, as 
follows: 

“This year’s General Assembly was 
dominated by a spirit of Christian char- 
ity. The new moderator, Dr, Charles 





WHAT 


ARNEGIE knew the value of mil- 
lions; but there was one thing which 
he valued even more. 


As a young man he worked for Colonel 
Anderson, a man of wide culture and fine 
tastes. Colonel Anderson took an interest 
in him, welcomed him to his library, 
guided him in his reading and choice of 
books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a 
taste for literature which I would not ex- 
change for all the millions ever amassed 
by man. Life would be quite intolerable 
without it.” 

What Colonel Anderson did for Car- 
negie, Dr. Eliot, for forty years President 
of Harvard University, has done for busy 
men and women everywhere. The free 
book offered here gives the secret by 
which anyone may acquire a real taste for 
literature; it gives the scope and purpose 
of the most famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF of BOOKS 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY—This year marks the Golden 
Anniversary of the House of Collier—Fifty years of publish- 
ing the world’s best books at low prices and on easy terms. 


“I would not 


exchange it — 


said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
that were ever 
amassed by man” 


is 4T’? 


You know something about this great 
library already, but you owe it to yourself 
to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot’s own 
words. The story is printed in a free 
book “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 


This handsome and famous book tells 
how Dr. Eliot, from his lifetime of read- 
ing, study and teaching, selected for you 
the few really great books that everyone 
must know to be well-read, and how in 
only fifteen minutes a day you can gain 
from this wasteless library the broad 
viewpoint and the culture that are the 
tools of success in modern life. 


But let the free book 
tell the story. There’s no 
obligation—just mail this 
coupon foday, and it will 
come to you by return 
mail, 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Ry mail, free, send me the guide book to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing the plan 
f reading recommended by Dr, Eliot of Harvard. Also, 
please advise how I may secure the books by small monthly 
payments. 


Mr 
Naine Mrs 
Miss 


3340—HCT-L 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free 
to children 
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R. Erdman, is a man of peace. Thank 
God for Dr..Erdman. 

“But the Assembly was significant be- 
cause the theological issue had been 
fairly, clearly, unmistakably drawn. 

“The issue is whether the Presby- 
terian shall be, like the Roman Catholic, 
a church of hard and fast dogma, un- 
alterably decreed by the head of the 
Church, or whether it shall be a Church 
including in its membership all those 
who acknowledge Jesus Christ as their 
divine Lord and Master and who desire 
to do His will. 

“If it is to be the former, its rule 
and doctrine, to the last detail, will be 
decreed by its General Assembly. This 
body is elective, contains some learned 
and some ignorant men, debates many 
things hastily and may decide a most 
intricate question by a vote of 399-398. 

“The Roman Pontiff, on the other 
hand, rarely exercises his infallibility ; 
and when he does so it is after mature 
consideration and with most expert ad- 
vice. 

“If the General Assembly should de- 
cide that a literal belief in the Virgin 
Birth is essential because mentioned in 
the scriptures (even though Jesus never 
mentioned it), it must logically decree 
that a belief in the six-day creation is 
essential. In such an event, Dr. Coffin 
must leave the Church. And, more 
vital, thousands of young people must 
remain outside. 

“To prevent such a ridiculous and 
such a tragic dilemma is the task of 
the Liberals. 

“Tt will take a year for the Commis- 


sion of Fifteen to investizate and an- 
other year for their findings to be trans- 
Two years remain 


lated into action. 


Keystone 
Dr. Henry SLOANE COFFIN 
“Pale and trembling with excitement” 


the Liberals 


sive’ church.” 


port. 





to achieve the ‘inclu- 


Such, in effect, was Dr. Coffin’s re- 
And, since the chief importance 
of the General Assembly's action in the 
theological matter is its effect on the 
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Liberals, Dr. Coffin’s report may be 
taken as the net result of the con- 
troversy to date. 


Church for Lincoln 


“T step into this pulpit dedicated to 
the memories of two Christian mothers,* 
with a deep desire to prove worthy of 
the high trust. I, too, have a mother 
in the unseen world. The last time I 
ever saw her, and the last time she ever 
saw me with earthly eyes, was here in 
New York on the night that I was or- 
dained to the Christian ministry. May 
she, too, join the group that looks 
cown from the battlements of Heaven 
to bless us here.” 

These were almost the first words 
spoken last Sunday by Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick after he had been inducted 
into the pastorate of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, Manhattan. 

His sermon was based on the scene 
recorded in the Gospel of Mark wherein 
Jesus rebukes the teasing scribes by bid- 
ding them simply to “love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” 

Dr. Fosdick stated his program as a 
desire to make his church one which 
Abraham Lincoln would have joined. 
He quoted Lincoln: “When any Church 
will inscribe over its altars, as its sole 
qualification for membership, the Say- 
iour’s condensed statement of the su)- 
stance of both law and gospel: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all. thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ that Church will I join with 
all my heart and all my soul.” 

Then the divine challenged his hear- 
ers: 

“That was Lincoln’s reason. What 
do you think Jesus would have done? 
Do you really think that he would have 
kept Lincoln out?” 








Berlenbach vs. McTigue 


At midnight, in the middle of a base- 
ball lot on the outskirts of Manhattan, 
stood a squat man in a blue suit. He 
lifted up his face toward the dark cave 
if a stadium risen out of a cigaret smoke, 
peopled with 40,000 ghouls. Enormous 
lights concentrated their white, sterile 
fire upon his stubby head. On each 
side of him, in the opposite corners of 
a roped square, sat a boxer. On his 
right was a young German, whose heavy, 
amazed face protruded from the folds 
of a bathrobe that concealed a_ torso 
bulging with incredible dorsal muscles, 
a pair of clumsy thighs. On his left sat 
an old Irishman, tired and sly, with a 
streak of blood like a scarlet worm 
running down his chin from the corner 
of his mouth. The ghouls waited. This 
man in the blue suit stood before them 
to announce a decision. He did so, when 
he felt that the drama of his pause had 


‘To the mothers of Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
retiring pastor, and of his wife, Lillie Distler 


Woelfkin, 
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The Broadway Limited, famous Pennsylvania Rail- 
road flyer, crossing the Rockville Bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna River. The Hamilton times this popular 
train. (Picture used by permission of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.) 


At left—the new Master- 


piece design. 


Hamilton 


pocket watches may be 
had in yellow, white or 
green gold, 14k or filled, 
plain or engraved. Prices 
$48 to $250. You can 
choose from a wide variety 


of cases and dials. 


Saar 


Be as Sure of Your Time as 
the Railroad Conductor is of His 


This accurate watch 


keeps America’scrack 
trains on schedule. 


r HAT TIME HAVE 

YOU?” Ask this 
question of a group of 
business men. Out come 
their watches. One watch 
is three minutes slow, 
another five minutes fast, 
and so on. But ask this question 
of a group of railroad men. If there 
is any variation, it is usually only 
a matter of seconds. 


OF eR ON 


years. 


Yet it is so very easy for every 
business and professional man to 
have a watch as unfailingly accurate 
as the railroad man’s. When you 
buy a watch, get the make he uses. 
For thirty years there has been one 
watch that has been generally 
favored on America’s railroads, a 
watch that has earned the unique 
distinction of being called “The 
Railroad Timekeeper of America.” 


This watch of accuracy fame is 
the Hamilton. It rides in cab and 
coach of such famous fliers as the 


l, conductor of 
the Broadway Limited, has 
carried a Hamilton for 26 


G. M. Stol 


Twentieth Century, the 
California Limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and 
the Olympian. When 
you buy a Hamilton, 
accuracy is assured. 


The secret of Hamil- 
ton’s accuracy is capacity 
to take infinite pains. 
With us every watch is 
an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and re-tested 
until final accuracy is obtained. 


No Hamilton leaves our factory 
until it has proved itself worthy of 
the Hamilton name, and is ready 
to serve you as an accurate time- 
keeper. This insures the quality of 
the Hamilton Watch that you pur- 
chase and enables us to give a 
broad guarantee of satisfaction. 


When you buy a Hamilton you 
can do so with the profound as- 
surance that, with proper care, it 
will give you accurate time for 
years to come. A Hamilton Watch 
to suit your individual preference 
may be selected from a number of 
beautiful cases and dials. Some are 


Above—the Hamil- 
ton Strap Watch jor 
men. Square Model. 
A timepiece of re- 
markable conveni- 
ence plus Hamilton 
accuracy. Green or 
white gold, 14k or 
gold filled. Leather 
strap and luminous 
dial. Prices $55 and 
$85. 2 6 « 

At leftr—the new 
Tonneau model 
wrist watch for 
women. Hamilton 
Wrise Watches 
come in silk ribbon 
models, detachable 
bracelet models and 
strap models. Cases 
are plain oren- 
graved in yellow, 
white or green gold, 


14k and filled. 


simple, graceful, and chaste. Some 
are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All have an intrinsic 
beauty that will keep them fashion- 
able after years of service. 


Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches 
for men and charming wrist 
watches for women. Send for a 
copy of our new illustrated book- 
let, “The Timekeeper.” Address 
Dept. 6-B1, Hamilton Watch Co., 
on the Lincoln Highway, Lancaster, 
Pa., U.S. A. 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Time to Re-tire? 
Get a 


| tt fe) 4 


There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
and every purse. Quality beyond question 
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Here’s a real 
shortcake 


Here’s a shortcake more delicious, more 
nourishing and more easily digested than 
the ordinary shortcake that is made of 
soggy white flour dough. Dip the straw- 
berries over 


Shredded Wheat 


then serve with sugar and cream. 


A treat for the warm, the vitamines you need, 


sultry days — cool ‘and all the bran you need. 
. , il A wholesome, nourish- 
refreshing. Contains a ing dish for breakfast. 


the iron yon need, all for lunch, for dinner. 


‘Most food for least money 








reached its climax, by sharply raising 
one of his hands. Instantly, from the 
smoky caves, came a great hooting. 

Those who hooted had seen this Lrish- 
man, Mike McTigue, light-heavyweight 
champion of the world, retreat all eve- 
ning before Paul (“Punch ’em”) Ber- 
lenbach of Astoria, L. I., who followed 
him with the angry obstinacy of an 
animal whose insignificant brain was 
fogged by the fumes of his very ade- 
quate blood. They had seen the Irish- 
man’s left hand flicker in the face of 
the assaulting one; they had seen him, 
in the sixth round, swing his right hand 
twice to Berlenbach’s jaw, at which the 
latter sank to his knees, his cloudy face 
even cloudier. A bell had rung then, 
and Burly Berlenbach got to his-corner 
and the smelling salts. But, aiter that, 
McTigue seemed very tired. His debo- 
nair red trunks were soggy and dark 
with sweat. Still he retreated, always 
faster than Berlenbach, ducking, rock- 
ing, pulling away. His right hand, 
broken long ago, was little use to him. 
At the end of the bout, it was the young 
German whose legs sagged, the old 
Irishman who seemed fresh; and, though 
he knew, as he sat staring at the squat 
announcer in the blue suit, that he had 
been bested, he knew also that he had 
been the cleverer of the two, that he 
had put up a gallant defense. He did 
not think that they would take his title 
away on so slight a margin, Neither 
did the 40,000 smoke-veiled phantoms. 
That is why they booed when the squat 
man raised his right hand, gave the title 
to Berlenbach. 


The hooters, the booers, who walked 
to the exits across the transformed base- 
ball diamond, consoled themselves with 
the reflection that they had seen, that 
evening, at least one light-heavyweight 
who knew how to box. Neither Berlen 
bach nor McTigue was this one, but an 
adolescent named Jimmy Slattery,* who 
knocked out Jack (“Bulldog”) Burke, 
Dempsey’s best sparring partner, in a 
round and a half of the third prelimi- 
nary. “He was so fast that he never 
lifted his hands from his sides to parry, 
struck with his wrists slack and whipp) 
until the moment of impact. The beauty 
of his bright, merciless speed made 
grizzled gentlemen at the ringside mut- 
ter of Kid McCoy, of Jim Corbett. They 
heard that this Slattery was still grow- 
ing. “Three years from date... ,” 
they said. 


Intercollegiates 


Ted Meredith, famed middle-dis- 
tance runner of a decade ago, sur- 
veyed a cinder track that stretched 
away, a curving, gun-metal line, from 
where he sat in the grandstand at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. On 
that track, in the course of the after- 
noon, he saw the runners of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California win 
the 120-yd. hurdles, the 220-yd. hur- 
dles, the discus throw, the’ Intercol- 
legiate Track and Field Champion- 


Twenty years old, 
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ship, with Princeton second, Yale 
third. He saw two runners—Tierney 
of Holy Cross, Marsters of George- 
town—each miss by just half a sec- 
ond his famed intercollegiate records 
for the quarter, for the half mile, 
respectively. Together with 7,000 
other spectators, he was entertained, 
that afternoon, by one dramatic event. 
It occurred when Sherrill of Pennsyl- 
yania, having won the pole vault with 
a jump of 13 ft., set out to better the 
intercollegiate record of 13 ft. 1 in. 
set by Robert A. Gardner* in 1912.7 
He asked to have the bar put at 13-2, 
measured his take-off, dashed down 
the runway, shot high in air, fell over 
into the pit. Ted Meredith stood up 
shouting. A record had fallen. But, 
as the crowd roared—as Sherrill, rest- 
ing in the soft turf, looked up at the 
space over which he had leaped, the 
bar toppled, fell over, 


The Derby 


Ladies in the latest spring creations. 

Men in morning clothes, white 
spats. . . . Bookies roaring raucously 
the odds. . . . The Derby. 

In the grandstands arose a hubbub. 
Individually, each sound was intelligi- 
ble; collectively, they were like the jab- 
bering of so many apes. 

“They're off!” shouted a thousand 
voices in unison, 

Silence fell, to be punctuated now and 
again by an encouraging cheer. Binoc- 
ularless women plagued their staring 
escorts for information. There were 
some eager “Yesses” and some hesitant 
“No-o-oes.” Excitement grew as the 
thunder of hoofs approached. Manna 
romped liome the winner and, as usual, 
there were more white than flushe ! 
faces; for rarely does a Derby favor- 
ite romp fast enough. 

Fortunes exchanged hands. One James 
Carew, shipping clerk of Liverpool, won 
the Calcutta Sweepstake,** amounting 
to $365,000. As he had sold two quar- 
ter shares in his ticket for about $25,- 
000, his net gain was only about $207,- 
00, but enough to provide James Ca- 
rew with a thrill, 


Zuna 


It is 26-odd miles from Windsor: 
Castle to London. Monarchs innumer 
able have made that trip, some in prid 
and gaiety, riding with their lords and 
dames; some cowering in _ tilting 
Coaches; some in those gleaming glass 
chariots of later days, that neither 
stretch the legs nor bounce the rump. 
Last week, one F. T. Zuna, U. S, run 

(Continued on Page 26) 

* Robert A, Gardner, of Yale, was national 
amateur golf champion in 1909 and again in 
1915, 

| The world’s record is 13 ft. 934 in., made 
by Charles Hoff of Denmark in 1923 

* The Calcutta Sweepstake is got up by 
the Caleutta Turf Club. Tickets are not sup 
Posed to be sold to non-members, but—they 
alway are, 
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A Comfortable 


Straw Crown! 


NEASY rests the head that 
wears acrown’” but easy 

feels the head that wears the 
“Comfit”*. It has a world of style 
and almost the comfort of the old 
fishing felt. It’s atriumph in 


Te a eee 


straw hats. 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws at $5 
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These extra rows of finest flexible Straw braid make 
the brim soft where it touches your head. 


IAN NOX 


THe WAT TIER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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my banker told me— 


“Put your money in Safe Bonds. Avoid stocks. 
Avoid any investment tha at fluctuates in value. Get 
safe bonds that pay 6%% secured by improved 
Real Estate and offered by an old reliable in- 
vestment institution with a record of proved 
safety. Sound bonds should be your choice. 
Then you can be certain your money is safe 
and earning what it deserves to earn.” 


FORMAN BONDS 


—are safe 
—do not fluctuate in value 
—yield G 1-2 per cent 


Ask any Forman investor about Forman Bonds. 
He will tell you that for 40 years no Forman client 
has ever lost a dollar in either principal or in- 
terest. Forman bonds are available in $100, $50: 
or $1,000 denominations. They yield 6% pay- 


able semi-annually. 









Our book “How to Select Safe Bonds” 
should be in the hands of every in 
vestor. A copy is gratis. Write for 
it today. 


Ask for Booklet A-1276 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
and COMPANY 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
Established 1885 

Pittsburgh 
Peoria, Ill. 


DesMoines 
Springfield, Ill. 


New York 
Minneapolis 
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Current Situation 


Temperamental weather, including 
heat, hail and thunder storms, chills 
and high winds, have proved disturb- 
ing to grain prices, although advanc- 
ing then. Outside that, the week 
proved serene and somewhat mono- 
Perhaps. the im- 
“business 


tonously cheeriul. 
provement in what is called 
sentiment” was revealed in the stock- 


market, where a tendency was. shown 


to lift prices out of their late dol- 
drums. 
Re 2 : . 
Most enthusiasm has been exhib- 


ited with public utility shares, despite 


their recent rise. These whilom con- 
servative issues have lately become 
most lively vehicles for speculation, 


owing both to sound anticipation of 
future earnings and more 
sound but excited talk of 


large 
doubtfully 
“big mergers.” 

despite a ten- 
undoubtedly 
The crucial! 
her U. S. 


Foreign conditions, 
porary dip in 
continuing to brighten. 
British example in funding 
debt and returning Kr ee gold stand- 
ard (Timer, May 11, ) has borne its 
expected fruits among other Euro- 
pean debtor countries, which are now 
hastening to set their financial affairs 
As yet, this has not resulted 


frances, are 


in order. 


in sufficiently definite actions to seri 
ously affect U. S. business, but it 
promises to before the end of 1925. 














What 
Policy Now? 


' Stocks are advancing in an in- Jj 
} creasingly active market. The 
| averages of typical industrial 
issues are at the highest poiat 
on record. 


| Are prices. dangerously high and 
y therefore in line for drastic de- 
clines; or will they continue up- 
ward, enabling the optimistic to 
accumulate substantial profits ? 

| Correct advice is too valuable | 
| tobe without. Our current bul- 
letin on the stock market will i 
be sent on request, together with | 
a new chart showing stock prices 
since 1904 with buying and sell- 
ing ranges marked. Use the 
coupon. 


| ‘ 


'BROOKMIRE: 


1 ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. ]] 


{ 
| 
¥ 
| 
y 


\ 


| 25 West 45th St., New York 1 
Send me your latest bulletin TM-87 (] 
and the stock price chart—free. iT 

; | 

| Name... .ccoccccseeccccecsevceeesoeers: +: 

Address ‘baieaseseeEteeeaee Sebonsess-s0 iT 
bs — ae | 
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Motors 


A vear ago, the opinion was general 
that the saturation point for the motor 
industry had about reached and 
that output must henceforth be curtailed 
rather than expanded. This spring, how 
motors have again staged a vigor- 


been 


Cver. 

ous come-back under heavy retail sales. 
In April, a new high record for 

monthly output by U. S. and Canadian 


established at 
and 47,664 


plants was triumphantly 
391,301 for passenger 
for trucks. “The previous high record 
set in May, 1924, when 358,685 pas 
and 45,804 trucks were pro 


cars 


Wa 
enger cars 


Jespite last April’s fine showing, how- 
total output for the first four 
this year (1,189,175 cars. and 
total output of 


cvcr, 
months 
trucks) was below the 
1,340,734 cars and trucks attained dur 
the same months of 1924. Indica- 
tions point to a new record production 
for May, 1925, however, so that it is 
prophesied along Automobile Row, Man- 
hattan, that the figures for the first five 
months of 1925 will surpass those for 
revious year during the same 


ing 


any p 
months. 

In general, the opinion prevails that 
the present rapid pace will not result in 
owing to rapid retail 
industry, despite its 
has nevertheless: ac- 
respect for inven- 
stated that, as 


overproduction, 
sales. The motor 
eternal enthusiasm, 
quired a wholesome 


tory figures; and it is 

















soon as retail demand tapers off, most 


makers will at once curtail production. 


+ . 


Merger Profits 


When O. P. Van Sweringen took the 
stand last week in the Nickel Plate case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, some interesting facts. concern- 
ing the past history of that merger came 
out. Much attention was paid to his 
assertions relating to his and his brother's 
profits, which have amounted to $16,- 
812,809 so far. 

The Van Sweringen brothers entered 
the steam railroad business in 1916 by 
purchasing the old “Nickel Plate” (New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R.) from 
the New York Central for $2,000,000 
cash and $6,500,000 credit. Despite old 
Nickel Plate’s official title, it possessed 
no real terminal facilities at New York, 
Chicago or St. Lous. To make some- 
thing of the line, it consequently became 
necessary to expand it. First they went 
after and acquired (for $750,000 cash 
and $2,250,000 credit) the “Clover Leaf” 
(Toledo, St. Louis & Western), then in 
a receivership. Next, the brothers ac- 
quired from the New York Central the 
Lake Erie & Western ($500,000 cash 
and $2,500,000 credit). In 1923, the In- 
terstate Commerce, Commission approved 


these minor consolidations, from which 









MAIL this coupon for FREE 
BOOKLET 07 8% investments 


in MIAMI, 





Our booklet 


regularly. 


Pays 8% _ interest 
tells you wit and how you ean get this 
high rate safely through our First Mortgage 
Bonds on select, income-producing properties 
in Miami, fastest-growing city in the U. &. 
Interes® paid two weeks in advance, no ex- 
pense, no worry. Denominations $100 to 


$1,000. Remember — 8% compounded will 
double your money in 9 years. Don’t put 
it off — write for booklet today. 


Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan 
you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
506 Ralston Bldg. Miami, Fla. 


Name 
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th. present Nickel Plate system has re- 
sulted, with the Van Sweringens still 
firmly in control. By selling new Nickel 
Plate stock, they were able to pay off 
the heavy debt of about $21,000,000 
they had contracted in buying the threc 
original roads. 

Their further steps to acquire the 
Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Mar- 
quette is recent history (Time, Aug. 18, 
Apr. 6, 27). If the I. C. C. approves, a 
railroad system whose market value is 
approximately $1,000,000,000 will have 
been acquired by two men with an initial 
cash outlay of only $2,000,000. The ap- 
preciation in the Van Sweringen stocks 
has not only done the rest, but also paid 
them $16,812,809 profit for their pains. 


Market Advice 


The lot of business adviser has long 
been recognized as an unhappy one. 
If business profits through good 
advice, it pats itself (not the adviser) 
on the back; in case the opposite 
occurs, the adviser gets all the blame. 


Recently, an episode in the West 
showed that the farmer is just as 
dificult to advise as the investor or 
stock trader. The Department of 
Agriculture, after an investigation, 
reported that the decrease in potato 
acreage would amount to about 6% 
this year. 


This was not at all to the liking of 
C. W. Peterson, manager of the 
Farmers’ Produce Association of 
North Branch, Minnesota. Mr. Peter- 
son wired the Department of Agri- 
culture,; anent the oncoming 1925 
potato shortage, to “keep your mouth 
shut.” Afterwards, in calmer mood, 
Mr. Peterson explained that no insult 
to the Department was intended, that 
his frank advice arose from the farm- 
ers in his vicinity promptly planting 
so many potatoes that a 10% increase 
over 1924 was now imminent. 


“That means we won't get any- 
thing for our potatoes,” he concluded 
sadly. “If the Department of Agri- 
culture hadn’t said so much, the 
farmers wouldn’t have planted so 
many potatoes.” 


When arguers inveigh, when 
partisans wrangle, when op- 
ponents grow inflamed, when 
advocates forget reason— 
TIME merely sets — 
facts. + + Ty + 


Stationery that Pleases 


100 fine white env elopes and 200 high class note- 
ads neatly printed in rich blue ink for 95c pre 
paid. This is less than you could buy the pape: 
for. Your name, business and address will be 
Printed on these. You will be more than pleased. 
rder today, 


GOLDENROD PRESS 
248 E. Douglas Wichita, Kansas 


Send 


for these 
booklets 
today 


_ Plan Now to Invest 
Your July Funds at 


N July ist thousands of investors will 

receive interest and dividend pay- 
ments, and millions of dollars in maturing 
securities will be paid off. 


With the reinvestment of these large sums 
in prospect, it is a good plan to provide well 
in advance for the investment of your July 
funds, thus making certain of obtaining the 
security, the interest rate and the maturity 








you want. You also avoid loss of interest— 
the interest on your new investment starts 
the day your old investment matures. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds give you the 
opportunity to get 7% on y our July funds, with 
the proven safety evidenced by our record of no 
$10 or More loss to any inv vestor in 52 years. You may invest 
in maturities from 2 years to 15 years, and in 
a Month denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


07, a , ‘ 
Can Earn 7 /0 Let us send you descriptions of our current offerings. 
I:xamine them at your leisure. Then make your se- 

Our Investment Savings Plan lection as to issue and maturity, and reserve the in- 
places the investor of moderate Beh sta ‘deel ba thelr iol 7 Saiiad 
means on a par with the large | VeStment you desire for delivery when your funds 
investor. Under this plan 7° will be in hand. 
Smith Bonds may be purchased 
by Lb prpees — over a No deposit is required on investments reserved for 30 
period of 10 months, and every days; and upon payment of 10% of the purchase 
payment earns the full rate of 
onil ineemiet’ price, you will be given 10 months in which to com- 
‘plete the purchase, on any terms that are convenient 
to you. Every payment earns the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Large investors use this same 
plan to get bond interest on odd 
amounts, such as income from 
securities they already own. ‘ 
‘. re Mail the coupon today for our booklet, “Fifty-two 
re poner a A Sacer aoe Years of Proven Safety, ” which tells w hy investors 
ndepende e Cpla 
Fs a indetail. Write fora  1n every State in the U inited States and in 30 foreign 
copy today. countries and territories have chosen Smith Bonds. 


THE F. H. SmirH COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 
a) THE F.H.SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your two booklets and descriptions of current offerings of 
7% Smith Bonds. 


cAddress ... 
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$2000 


WILL BE PAID BY 


BARRON’S 


THE NATIONAL FINANCIAL WEEKLY 


For the Best Answer to the Question 


“How would you invest 


$100,000?” 


Answers must be in the form of an article of not more 
than 2500 words, suitable for publication in BARRON’S. 
This opportunity is open to everyone, whether a sub- 


scriber to BARRON’S or not. 


The awards will be as follows: 


First Prize .. 
Second Prize 


Third Prize . . 


e 


« 


$1000 
500 
250 


. . * 


° * ° 


Five Honorable Mentions 


of $50 each . 


e 


250 
$2000 


« e 


Full details of prize offer are given in current issue of 
BARRON’S. A copy will be sent to anyone, anywhere, 


free of charge or obligation. 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad Street, New York City 





SPORT 
(Continued from page 23) 
ner from Newark, N. J., made that 
journey on his two feet, finished second 
in the annual British marathon, won by 
S. Ferris, Briton. 


Dempsey vs. Carpentier 


At the Sporting Club of France, 
Georges Carpentier, “Gorgeous Orchid 
Man,” competed with William Har- 
rison Dempsey. High was the goal, 
the battle stiff. First Dempsey, then 
Carpentier led; but at last the U. S. 





pugilist weakened, his thick struts could 
no longer hoist his knotted bulk; Car- 
pentier took a great leap to the fore, 
carried off the victory. The event was 
high jumping. Dempsey missed at 5 
ft. 1 in.; Carpentier cleared at 5 ft. 6 in. 


Spots 


At a spot of bare earth about as 
big as a monocle, in the surface of a 
grass tennis court, in Orange, N. J., 
William T. Tilden II, National Lawn 
Tennis Champion, glared. There were 
many other such spots in the court, 














which was not a very good one. Dur- 
ing the course of his game, Cham- 
pion Tilden glared at most of them, 
Sometimes, indeed, he stopped short 
and addressed them in terms that in. 
volved the names of prominent Bib- 
lical characters. The spectators pitied 
Champion Tilden’s trouble with the 
spots, which assuredly gave an abom- 
inable twist to many of the balls he 
tried vainly to return; they marveled, 
at the same time, at the assurance of 
blond, pouting Vincent Richards, who 
paid no attention to the spots but 
drove, lobbed, half-volleyed as if 
every ball rose to his racket from the 
immaculate baize of a billiard-table. 
Without glaring, without sacerdotal 
muttering, he defeated Champion 
Tilden 4—6, 6—1, 7—5, 6—4. 


Wrestling 

In St. Louis. If Joseph Stecher, 
Nebraska wrestler, wraps his legs 
around a pig, te can break its ribs; 
his weapon, like the boa-constrictor’s, 
is the squeeze; famed is his scissors 
hold. Last week, in St. Louis, he 
wrestled Stanislaus Zbyszko, known 
as “The Old Man.”* Zbyszko curled 
and underneath his 
body so that the scissors was ineffec- 
tual, wriggled, writhed; but, after 1 
hr. 23 min., he groaned, admitted 
defeat. Stecher took the next fall in 
5 min., earned the right to meet Ed- 
ward (“Strangler”) Lewis, world’s 
champion. 


his legs arms 


In Michigan City, Strangler Lewis 
sprang upon Wayne (“Big”) Munn 
(Time, Jan. 19), called the “Colle- 
gian” because he refutes every sneer 
at his excessive stupidity with the 
retort that he is a college graduate 
Neither could see very well. The 
Strangler’s little red eyes had _ been 
inflamed by getting resin in them. 
Munn had a patch over his left eye 
which had been butted. After losing 
the first fall, Lewis applied 20 head- 
lotks, hoisted the collegian over his 
shoulder, threw him over the canvas 
chambermaid throws a_ sheet 
over a bed. He took the third fall 
after applying seven successive head- 


locks. 


Son 

Five years ago, the famed Man 0’ 
War, then a 3-year-old, won_ the 
Withers Stakes at Belmont Park. 
Last week, American Flag, a son of 
his by Lady Comfy, came from far 
back to take the 50th running of this 
race from a small field. 


Uncle 

Loved by reprobate comets, mothered 
by gypsy women, automobile racers have 
few ties in the world through which 
they dash, and seldom acknowledge ht- 
man kin. But, in the famed 500-mile 
sweepstakes at Indianapolis last week, 
Ralph de Palma, veteran driver, had a 


* He admits being over 45 years old. Some 
say he is over 55. Some say he is 60. 
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65 Words That Tell 
How to Invest Wisely 


“TI found that 612 out of every 10 
new Miller Bonds are bought by old 
customers of the Miller House,” 
said a well known manufacturer. 
“Repeat sales in my business are 
only 3 out of 10.” 

“‘That was argument enough for 
me. I have purchased three times 
since the first of the year, and Miller 
Bonds now represent a substantial 
part of my bond holdings.”’ 


Write for Booklet7806which fully 
describes Miller Bonds paying up 
to 7% interest. 


Federal Income Tax Refunded. 


The chart above shows the Increase 
in the per cent of Milier Bonds 
bought each year by old customers of 
the House. The period covered ‘s the 
last five years of the company’s long 
cxistence 

This chart clearly shows the in- 
creasing satisfaction of Miller Bond 
holders with their investment and 
dealings with G. L. Miler & Co., Inc. 


G.L.MILLER & CO, 


TNOORVORAT. D 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


NO INVESTOR F#VE LOST A DOLLAR - IN 


MILLER w:02**"<e BONDS 





Offers You 


A way to secure a con- 
sistent speculative in- 
come. 
A conservative guide 
for buying and selling 
individual listed stocks 
A shrewd forecast, 
simply put, based on 
careful reserach and the 
market’s technical con- 
dition. 

We are not infallib’e, but 
by allying with 


| TurmahiSuaveY 


about 90% of your speculative 
ventures will net a good profit. 
This is our record in the past 
anda fair estimate for the future. 


Clip this coupon now. 
| Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering : 
; Nottingham Bldg. P-12 Boston, Mass. 
Piease send free your current market letter. 





EMS. suis oa ba was e eae 
Address 


your inguiry will never bring a salesman 


seer ener eee 











| _nephew—a dark diminutive youth witha 


countenance like a mask bitten out of 
sandstone by the wind. Uncle de Palma 
was a trifle worried. The boy was reck- 
less; he might do himself harm. All 
day, as the cars circled, he kept his eye 
on the little cream-colored machine 
driven by Nephew Pete de Paolo. The 
whipper-snapper was assuredly reckless, 
for the first 50 miles he led the roaring, 
crackling, reeking, spitting pack at a 
canter of 104 mi. an hour, was passed 
by Racer Cooper, took the lead again 
after Cooper had turned his $10,000 


© International 
PETER DE PAOLo 
IVould he learn no caution? 


machine into a smear of débris against 
a concrete wall in the 124th lap. Would 
he learn no caution, that boy ? 

The first of the cars crossed the finish 
line. At his pit, a diminutive dark 
young man was removing a pair of gog- 
gles. Fifty cameras clicked, The young 
man grinned, inquired: ‘ 

“How did Uncle come out?” 

“He was seventh,” they told him, 

At that moment, De Palma, proud 
uncle, came bustling up to hear De Paolo 
(whose average speed of 101.13 mi. an 
hour had broken all records for the 
sweepstakes) being congratulated by a 
wealthy auto manufacturer, 

“Pete, it was a wonderful race you 
drove,” this individual was saying. 

“Thanks, it was a wonderful car I 
had, Mr. Dusenberg,” replied De Paolo. 


Golf 


In England. No Tolley. No Weth- 
ered. No Holderness. No invading 
Americans. It was a situation with- 
out recent precedent in the history of 
British Amateur Golf Champion- 
ships. But there it was, as plain as 
the nose on a plain caddy’s face, and 
you had to accept it, whether you 
liked it or not. The indomitable 
Tolley, who had beaten Hans Samek 
of Hamburg, “the first German ever 


“Relief” 


a woman’s pen 


This small stub pen, of non-cor- 
rosive metal, is more widely used 
by women than any other pen in 
the world. 

Like every Ester- 
brook, it is made of 
metal as fine, with care 
as delicate, as the main- 
spring of your watch. 





Send for Free Sample Pen 
Upon request we will gladly mail you 
@ free samt le of the “‘Relief’’ pen. 
Address Department T 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Canadian 
Agents, 
Brown Bros., 
Ltd, 
Toronto 


GI R.ESTERBROOK &CO 














Always a FRESH 


Gstertvock 





Bear Interest Coupons Payable 
At the Rate of Semt-Annually 


[wesncare the attractive investment 
features of 8% First Mortgages and $100, 
$500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, se- 
cured by Miami city improved property ap- 
praised at twice the amount of the mortgage 
loan. Interest payments forwarded semi-an- 
nually. Collection of interest and all services 
rendered by us without charge to client. 
References: All Miami banks. Write today 
for our illustrated book “8% And Safety’’ 
which gives detailed information regarding 
Miami and our current offerings. 


JHE FiLer-DLEVELAND (OMPANY 
1706 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
New York 





‘Ability To Let,—at a Fair Rental 


A woman with wide, varied experience in work 
for the public good (at too great personal ex- 
pense) now wants a Business job in New York,— 
advertising, publicity, writing, promoting or the 
like. Address I. C., care Time, 236 E. 39th St. 
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For feet’s sake 


—as well as for your 


your 


game’s—wear Spaldings! 


You wouldn't play ten- 
nis in a track shoe! 


Golf, too, like every 
athletic activity, demands 
a shoe specially con- 
structed to meet the needs 
of the game—a shoe that 
provides the greatest com- 


fort, yet gives that 


| 





foundation so necessary to 


a firm stance. 


Spalding Golf Shoes 
are made by golfers for 


golfers. Try a pair! 


105 Nassau St. 518 Sth Ave 
NEW YORK 
And all large cities 





entered in a British golf champion- 
ship,” was eliminated by a man named 
Thompson who had never before got 
beyond the first round. It was Doug- 
las Grant, U. S. resident in Britain, 
who put out Wethered; but Grant in 
turn was beaten by R. W. Crum- 
mack, Lancashire champion. Bom- 
bardier Wells, British boxer, qualified 
for the tournament, won twice before 
he fell. Cruikshank, Britisher from 
the Argentine, was eliminated; only 
Robert Harris of Scotland, Captain 
of the British Golf team that opposed 
the U. S. in 1922 and 1923, was left to 
face K. F. Fradgely who, weakened 
by a recent illness, unnerved by los- 
ing four of the first five holes, went 
to pieces, was beaten by the incred- 
ible score of 13 up and 12 to play. 
In the U. S. The gentlemen of the 
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i-xamiuing Poard pushed their papers 
away, sat back with various demon- 
strations of relief. They had finished 
arranging, in honorable order, the 
scores of the 95 golfers who, at Long 
Beach, L. I., in Chicago, on the 
Coast, qualified for the Open. Golf 
Championship. There were 5 from 
the Pacific Coast, 30 from Chicago, 
60 from the East and 1 player who 
did not have to qualify—Cyril Walker 
of New Jersey, the champion. There 
was also one score so much lower 
than any of the rest that the weary 
examiners, their labor over, discussed 
it in low tones, marveling. It was 
the 140 made over the Lido course 
at Long Beach by MacDonald Smith. 


MacDonald Smith is one of the 
Smith Brothers. No bearded rap- 
scallion he, seller of sugar-coated 


cough drops, but the most brilliant 
member of a famed golfing family, 
the Smiths: Alec, George, Jim, Wil- 
lie.* MacDonald. Thirty years ago, 
Alec, the eldest Smith, came to the 
U. S., was three times open runner- 
up, once champion, won 19 impor- 
tant championships between 1898 and 





1914, had among his pupils Jerry 
Travers, Marion Hollins, Glenna 
Collett, Reggie Lewis. MacDonald, 


the youngest, was famed at 15, played 
extraordinary yolf until, in 1914, he 
went to California, disappeared from 
competition. Recently, he returned. 
When playing, he is sombre, sancti- 
monious, a slow putter, a_ silent 


walker. 


Nurmi Beaten 


It was the patent-medicine makers 
who first exploited those two famed in- 
dividuals—“Before” and “After.” “Be- 
fore” was always a sorry Dick indeed, 
with a vague crumbling face and dere- 
lict eyes; “After” was the apotheosis 
of dapper, life-conquering assurance. 
At the Yankee Stadium, New York 
City, last week, Paavo Nurmi reversed 
the parable which has long been so ex- 

| cellently illustrated in the contrasting 
personalities of Before,.of After. He 
appeared in his sweater of robin’s-egg 
blue to run against Alan Helffrich in 
the half-mile special of the Finnish- 
American A. C. 


A shouting for 


great crowd rose 
Nurmi, the incomparable, . the unde- 
featable, who once ran the. mile in 
4:10 2/5, who has innumerable times 
_ defeated Willie Ritola, Joie Ray 
(Time, July 28, Jan. 19 et. seq.)—a 
Nurmi like the After of the patent- 


medicine advertisements. While he ran, 
they sat voiceless, -staring- at a Nurmi 
whose legs churned up and down, whose 
shoulders rolled, whose chest heaved— 
one who unmistakably resembled . that 
unhappy journeyman. of the piles, 
hook-worm, gallstones, liver complaint, 
kidney trouble, Bright’s disease, lost 
manhood—poor Before.. They saw him, 
with ‘a desperate display of iron will- 
power, set a pace that cost him anguish 








* Now dead. 









and troubled not at all Runner 
Helffrich, who loped behind until, in the 
last hundred yards, he sprinted, broke 
the tape, gave Nurmi the first defeat 
he has sustained in a scratch race since 
he was beaten by Josef Guillemot of 
France in a 5,000-metre race during the 
1920 Olympic Games. His time was a 


good five seconds slower than Ted 
Meredith’s nine-year-old record of 
i352 75: 


Reasons for this Waterloo were two: 
First, a runner, unlike a patent-medi- 
cine taker, is at his best before, not 
after, a long series of races. Second, 
Helffrich is the faster man at a short 
distance. 

Two days later, Nurmi eluded a 
group of giggling women who desired 
to osculate his drawn cheek, waved 
farewell to a swarming pier-load of 
yelling Finnish-Americans, had his last 
pictures taken by U. S. cameramen, de- 
parted for Finland. On the same day, 
in answer to those scandal mongers 
who have averred that he padded his 
expense account, a list of his expendi- 
tures was published. He, who had been 
offered a professional contract of $3,000 
a week, $60,000 by advertisers who 
wanted his endorsement, lived for six 
months on $1,190. 
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LETTERS © 





Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
either supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in Time. 


“Stand for Good English” 


Princeton, N. J. 
May 21, 1925. 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

. . . Look at Drums by Jim Boyd and 
The Carolinian by R. Sabatini and two little 
ketchbooks, /sles of Eden and A Winter of 
Content by Laura Lee Davidson of Baltimore, 
a lady whom I don’t know. 

I read for pleasure. But few of the “new” 
hooks givt it. The books I mention have 
heen (to me at least, a normal old human) 
both enjoyable and profitable. 

Can’t we get away from the Neurotics? 
And from the Filmotics? Can't we appre- 
ciate good and simple and non-explosive Eng- 
lish? 

You men must help us. 
steer the blessed-fool reading public away 
from puffery and quackery and_ prurient 
prudery. You must stand for good English 

Not for me, you understand. I am settled, 
fixed and determined in my way, forward I 
hope, but not adrift. But TI love the ven- 
— who are seeking something real and 
etter. 


You must gently 


Henry VAN Dyke 





No Bridge 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

This correction will reach you late, but I 
must set you right concerning the election in 
Egypt. In your issue of Apr. 6, Page 10: 

“Ziwar Pasha, narrowly elected over 
his opponent, ex-Premier Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul.” 

“At the polls, Ziwar had eked out a 
small majority. ...” 
Surely the news did not get so distorted 

in the U. S. A. as all that. Zaghlul polled 
a clear majority, both at the primaries and 
in the returns to Parliament, where his party 
secured 126 out of 214 seats. The British 


American University, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
Apr. 28, 1925. 
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(who granted the Constitution), through their 
pawn Ziwar, compelled the dissolution of Par- 
jiament Ziwar and his party have never 
heen elected to office and they remain un- 
popular with the Egyptians. 

In your issue of Apr. 13, Page 9, you 
state that the Earl of Balfour went to Cairo, 

“whence he entered a special railway car 

.. and was whisked off across the Suez 

Canal to Palestine. .. .” : : 

Interesting, if true. There is no_ bridge 
across the Canal, but only a ferry. The spe- 
cal train waited for him on the east bank 
of the Canal, Aaah 

You have an enthusiastic and a growing 
following among the Americans here. 

Wittram A. Eppy 

According to first advices from 
Egypt, the elections to Parliament gave 
the Zaghlulists 101 seats, the Ziwar- 
ists 105. The Zaghlulists subsequently 
contradicted this statement, claiming 
111 seats, although three constituencies 
had still to be heard from and five had 
to hold a second ballot. 

With regard to the Earl of Balfour, 
a despatch from Cairo stated that Ba!- 
four’s train was ferried across. the 
Suez. It is well known that there are 


no bridges across the Canal.—FEp. 


. . . 


Disgusted 


Time Chicago, IIl. 
New York, N. Y. May 29, 1925. 
Gentlemen: 


While not myse:f a doctor, my uncle and 
my grandfather before him were members of 
the medical profession and I have always en- 
tertained the highest respect for that ennobled 
science. You may, perhaps, conjecture my 
feelings when, opening your issue of June 1 
to its usually excellent medical page (which 
I am accustomed to peruse before anything 
else), I found that the longest article was 
ne devoted to the report of a meeting of 
morticians in the offices of the Chicago Casket 
Co. It was not so much the details of this 
picnic that made my gorge rise. How they 
shook hands, sang songs, did setting-up ex- 
ercises, I could read merely with sentiments 
of natural disgust that fellows of such a call- 
ing should he permitted to hold a public revel 
of this kind; and, if permitted, that their 
antics should be recorded and broadcast in 
the press to be read—who knows?—by women 
and children, But the thing, Sirs, that I 
cannot stomach for an instant, is your 
nauseous assumption that the doings of 
funeral parlormen can be included under the 
heading Mepicinr. Permit me to tell you 
that it has always been my own belief, as it 
was my uncle’s and my grandfather's, that 
doctor’s concern with the human body 
eases when life is extinguished. To admit 
nything else is to admit that the practice of 
therapeutics is a mere curtain-raiser for the 
lepraved ritual of the mortician; it is to as- 
sert that the science of surgery is no more 
than a conventional preliminary to the grisly 
fiddle-faddle of the undertaker. This age 
may subscribe to such a belief; you may sub- 
scribe to it, gentlemen; there may be those 
who find it dignus legate; but I, for one, do 
not subscribe to it, nor will I continue my 
subscription to any paper which countenances 
such scrofula. You may cancel it forthwith. 
Jacob OGLETHORPE 


Marines 


Time San Diego, Calif. 
New York, N, Y. May 24, 1925 
Gentlemen: 


_The following paragraph appears on 
dramatic page of Time, May 11, 1925: 
‘What Price Glory?—The picture of two 
U. S. Marines at their trade—mud on the 
outside and alcohol within.” 

1 am familiar enough with both the play 
What Price Glory? and with the U. S. Ma- 
tines to know that the impression the play 
gives regarding Marines is not altogether a 
truthful one. It is undeniable, unfortunately, 
that the Marine characters in the play have 
their counterparts in the Marine Corps, but 
they are not typical of the Corps, nor are 
they in the majority. 

I take particular exception to the phrase of 
your reviewer: ‘‘Marines at their trade.” A 
Marine's duties, or “trade’’ as your critic calls 
them, do not consist of making guinea pigs 
or drunkards out of themselves. Their 
trade” is the protection of American lives 
and property all over the world, and in this 





Are you using your 
club Pro’s service? 


Get acquainted with the helpful service your club pro can give you. . His 
shop is more than an office. 


For example, ask him about Fulname Marking. He will show you how he 
can mark your golf balls with your full name on the Fulriame Marking 
Machine, each letter indelibly impressed in the cover of the ball. He will 
tell you how the marked ball comes back to you when lost, how it speeds 
up your game, eliminates confusion and congestion on the fairways—and he 
will order a die plate of your name ior you. 


If your club pro does not have Fulname Marking equipment, send us his 
name or name of proper club official, and we'll explain how complete equip- 
ment can be secured for free trial. 


Also ask for a copy of interesting booklet 
“Lifting the Game Out of the Rough” 


The Fulname Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FULNAMEGsMARKING 
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Looks Deceive 
Even in Shaving Brushes! 


Be on your guard against shaving brushes 
adroitly made up to look like the Albright 
Rubberset—but which do not even approach 
the Albright Rubberset in lasting quality 
and satisfaction, 

Before buying, consult some friend, who 
has used an Albright Rubberset for years. 
Then you will logically demand a genuine 
Albright Rubberset—and see that no other 
kind is handed to you. 

Every Rubberset is guaranteed uncondi- 
tionally. The bristles are gripped everlast- 
ingly in hard rubber. 


A Product of 


RUBBERSET CO., Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
Look for Bull Dog Tag attached to every brush, 


WB 25% to 2HLO 


Every brush guaranteed 
~regardless of price! 








Let your secretary in- 
dividualize your corre- 
spondence with a New 
Hammond. 





Beautifully 
Phrased, but— 


| 
| 
x * * * * 


[' was an important let- 
ter. Neatlytyped. | | 

Beautifully phrased. But 

it didn’t get read! 


It was too formidable in 


appearance! 


That is the trouble with mil- 
lions of letters today that are 
written on ordinary typewriters. 
But it can never be said about a 
Hammond-typed letter. 


For the New Hammond is 
different. It permits a variety of 
typographical effects that make 
things attractive and readable. It 
writes in any kind of type you 
want—large, medivm or small; 
Roman, Italic, Bold, script, etc. | 
—or in any language desired. It 
spaces to fit the size. All in one 
machine. ‘The change from one 
style or size to another style or 
size may be made instantly. You 
simply shift gears as in an auto- 
mobile. 

Writers, public men, business 
executives everywhere are turn- 
ing to the New Hammond today 


as a means of gaining attention 
for what they have to say. 

Send for illustrated booklet 
explaining the hundreds of ways 
it can be made to serve you. 
Hammond Typewriter Corpora- 





tion, 80 Brook Avenue, at 132nd 
Street, New York. 


o>, 
THE NEW 


ammon 
’ TYPEWRITER 
Both Desk and 
Portable Models 


“IT ALL BUT SPEAKS” 






0), VARIABLE SPACING 
A fi CHANGEABLE TYPE 


L. 
30 





busine they are efficient and thorough. . . . 
A surprisingly high percentage of the Corps 
avail themselves of the educational facilities 
offered by correspondence to all Marines, free 
of cost; and men who are thus engaged in an 
effort to improve themselves intellectually are 
hardly the type of men that commit the out- 
rages against decency pictured in the play 
What Price Glory? 


Epwtn H. ARMSTRONG. 


TIME agrees with Mr. Armstrong that 
a characterization of the “trade” of the 
Marines as “mud and alcohol” is unfair. 
TiMe’s dramatic critic, straining inad- 
visedly for epigram, becan ¢ thoughtless, 
careless, callous. No off nce was in- 
tended. But, since an offence was com- 
mitted, an apology is herewith tendered 
to the U. S. M. C—Eb. 


Slogan 


TIME Lansdowne, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. May 25, 1925 
C men: 

an “Old-Timer,” may T have your ear 








0 moment to whisper a slogan which, to me 
at least, is appropriate for your excellent pub 
licati: n? 

Here it is 


“Time will tell 


How’s that? 5 
Cyrit G. Fox 


Very good.—Ep. 





THE PRESS 








Attrition 

In every army on the march, there 
ire stragglers. In a defeated army, 
there are many. The marching army of 


newspapers armed with daily cross-word 
puzzles has seen another drop out of its 
ranks. 

The San Francisco 
ceased and desisted. 


Chronicle has 


He Quits? 

FE. Haldeman-Julius of Girard, Kan., 
publisher of the famed “Little Blu 
Books” at 5c each (provided one buys 
not less than a worth), last 
week advertised: 

“T QUIT! On June 3), 
publishing Books ! 
till then at 

“T am going 
give my full attention to my immensely 
successful Haldeman-Julins Monthly 
The Enterprise of Bringing out 842 
Good Books has been Sensational 
over 75,000,000 sold in Five Years 

“Here is sound advice: Do not 
a mere 25 or 30 books—Do as most are 
doing by ordering 100 or 200 titles, or 
better still an entire set of 842 titles 
Invest today in your future reading. 
This is your final opportunity.” 

Skeptics muttered. “Can it be?” 
s Lid they. “With 842 books edited, set 
up in type—only needing advertisinz 
and the grinding of the printing press 
to sell the output—can it be that Mr. 
Haldeman-Julius cannot spare the time 
to sell them? Can it be that the Hald 
man-Julius 60-page monthly magazine 
with a circulation of 400,000 must have 
all of Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ time? Can 
it be that the Little Blue Books—of 
which 75,000,000 have been sold in five 


dollar’s 


I shall quit 
Little Blue Order 
5c 


to stop because I mu 


buy 




















years—can no longer be sold in suff 
cient numbers to be profitable :” 

Other skeptics made answer: “It js 
likely that there will still be a limited 
number of books remaining for sale 
after June 30. It is possible that there 
will be such an overwhelming demand 
—so many outraged protests from citi- 
zens at seeing the Nation deprived of 
such a valuable source of reading mat- 
ter, that Mr. Haldeman-Julius wili be 
reluctantly persuaded to continue pub- 
lishing them for a ‘limited time.’” 

Said apostles of Mr. Haldeman-Jul. 
ius: “Some publishers, with a less high 
standard than that of Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius, might succumb to the more or 
less persistent supplications of the pub- 
lic. But not Mr. Haldeman-Julius! It 
is unthinkable.” 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things” 





























Night Life 

In Manhattan, a tall gray-haired man 
in a dinner jacket followed a_ small 
brunette into the night club of one 
Texas Guinan. Waiters gaped. Broad- 
way brahmins stared at each other with 
a wild surmise. “It’s Harry Thaw,” 
they said. The famed slayer, onetim 
maniac, rabbit-fancier, danced with the 
brunette, entertained many at his table, 
sent incredible tips to orchestra-players, 
listened to a composed in_ his 
honor : 
Women weep and talk in their sleep 
About Harry K, Thaw, nice Harry K, 

Thaw. 

Outside he’s so big and athletic, 
But inside he’s so sympathetic. 
















song 










Barbers 

In Chicago, barbers decided on a new 
schedule of prices: shave, 35c; haircut, 
combination, $1; on Saturday, 







70C;5 


$1.20. 


Red Hot 


In Brooklyn, one Moses. Anderson, 
Negro idler, strolled in the spring sun- 
shine, responded vocally to the lambent 
weather by yodelling a popular song 
Children in a near-by public school 
heard, through the open window, the 
syncopated quaverings, began to chant 
the words: Red Hot Mamma.*_ Teach- 
ers besought silence. Disorder continued. 
Idler Anderson was arrested, charged 
with committing a public nuisance. It- 
dignant, he asked that his voice be given 
a hearing. Policemen, magistrate, court 
officials, listened to the strains of Red 
Hot Mamma, sentenced Anderson to the 
workhouse. 

The words: 

Red hot mamma, 

Red hot mamma, 

You're the one I need 

Red hot mamma, 

You're some charmer, 

Yes, indeed. " . 

You make a music master drop his fiddle, 

Make a bald-headed man part his haw 
in the midd'c, 

Red hot mamma, 

Red hot mamma 

Etc. 
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When the Thing that Couldn’t 
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a % Ccurre igo ie pene Edition of Kipling. Volume 
t there ... that expresses the phenomenal spell of Kipling’s pages, and also it is 
lemand ‘eloquent of the achievement in this new edition. You can here, and 

m citi- now, possess Kipling at less than one-eighth the cost of the same inclu- 

ved of sive contents and the same large type of the glorious de luxe edition. 

@ mat- 

wili be IPLING is known and understood less And that is only a single instance of hun- 
1 pub- than any other universal writer. That dreds of Kipling’s stories. Among them are 
m” sounds paradoxical when you think such compelling titles as ‘“Without Benefit of 
ante that people everywhere quote himevery day. Clergy,” or “The Man Who Would Be 
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But what do they quote? A few inimitable 
stanzas; a few penetrating epigrams—to 
judge him by these is like judging the depths 
and colors of the ocean by the sparkle of a 
single wave. 

Have you ever read, for example, ““The Mark 
of the Beast’’? Critics proclaim this remark- 
able story the greatest “horror story” in our 
language.. ‘‘De Maupassant pales by com- 
parison,” said F, A. Waterhouse in the Yale 
Review. In that story, when the Silver Man 
steps out from behind an idol, his body 
shining like frost—you find one of the most 
intense and greatest moments in literature. 
Yet how many people who think they know 
Kipling have read the marvelous pages of 


King,” or ““The Phantom Rickshaw.” 


To have such stories—scores of them—in 
your home where you can know them and 
own them is to enrich your own life ex- 
periences. 


Yet there is more in Kipling than these mar- 
velous stories. For again and again does the 
name of this author ring around the world. 
Here is a treasury of some of the most en- 
chanting and original poetry in all literature. 
The man'who wrote 


“0 goes can keep your head 
Vhen all about you are lo. sing theirs 
And blaming it on you... 


can also take you and me “‘by the old Moul:, 


‘ed man 


this Oriental tale? 
1 small 


mein pagoda, looking Eastward toward the 

sea... ."’ Or into the jungle where we find ‘the law of the jungle, as old 
and as true as the hills." And there are five hundred uch poems here—- 
that are merely an item in this astounding collection of stories, novels, 
essays, letters and poems. Every page of Kipling is of sterling. worth. If 
ever there is a gilt-edge security in books it is this. And Kinige’ 8 value 
Thaw.” is pag Tomorrow he is just as , bps as s today. 
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Kipling’s works for $29.50 means a large profit to 
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you. The -“‘large-paper” type face-and the com- 
carry K, plete contents of the. de.Juxé $260.00 edition are 
duplicated. The books’ of the Mandalay Edition 
are ‘full-sized, ‘substantial, with all the qualities 
that. give tim chaff and permanence. There are 
26 volumes‘{arringed in the most up-to-date way 
—-two in one) and 8,000 pages! This remarkable Printed from the same plates and 
innovation *tieans that you receive the complete ee a ee Lae 
na new contents of¢ach volume for only $1.15. $260.00 per set. 
haircut, AThousands of people who have never before ree 
-aturday, sponded io a subscription book offer are demanding 
: this Kipling edition. Do you realize.what that 
means? Thousands of others who are habitua 
book buyers are greeting this edition wit} 
enthusiasm that amounts to a cry 4 
nderson, gratitude, 
ing sut- 
lambent 
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be given Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. K-726, 
ite, Cour! ; Garden City, New York 
s of Rea a For my free inspection please send the Mandalay Edition of 
on to the Kipling, twenty-six full-sized volumes, bound two-in-one, in 
Free eed pure maroon, with mounted titles and gold tops. I will return 
the books within a week, or else send you $29.50 cash in full, 
‘ or only $3 first payment and $3 monthly for nine months. 
inspection +... 
It is the special privilege of his Americal? Qddress....... 
publishers to offer Kipling to you in this way. 
px Seeing is believing. You cansee by the free inspection EL coo coccesarseccessenccwnccwecess DUMG: secu cesar cery age 
$ hair plan. ‘You are earnestly urged to act promptly, as the eunenei 60 DORRITIOR. 6 «6 -060.008 4.06066 ns 080ses¢e0nyeses 


and this edition will soon be unavailable. Find Kipling when you come home, change terms to $49.50 payable $4.50 first payment 


and $5 a month. 
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first Mandal: ay Edition is going faster than the most optimistic forecast, | [ ] check here if you want the rich leather binding and 


This is the best chance you will ever have. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. K-726, Garden City, N. ¥z 


A Trip to Yesterday 


“Niagara to the Sea” 

The all-water trip from M »ntreal, to old 
Quebec, and on through the stupendous 
gorge of the Saguenay Tiver, is an experience 
unforgettable. From the deck of modern, 
luxurious steamships of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, this land of romance and adven- 
ture is yours to rediscover. 

You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and return 
the same way. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,”’ including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Trafic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
222C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


CAMP ON TROUT 
STREAM 


in White Mountains 


Situated 11% miles from railroad 
station, Warren, New Hampshire; 
10 hours from New York City. 
House bungalow type with large 
living room and 5 bedrooms in 
main house. Running spring 
water, hot and cold, in each room. 
Separate servants bungalow to 
accommodate 3 servants. Garage 
for 2 cars, with bedroom for 
chauffeur. Tennis court. Six 
miles from Lake Tarleton Club 
golf course. Will sell, or rent 
furnished to suitable party. Apply 
for particulars to C. H. Newman, 
40 Wall Street, New York City, 


Educational Tours 


For Men and Women 
Europe, 1925 


67 Days 


$395 and up 


College instruction and credit 
if desired 
For full particulars address 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Tours Division 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country, Dutch Canals, French bat- 
tlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine —.Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, wonderful 
sightseeing programs with best guides. Our new 
booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-E Park Square Building, Boston 








MILESTONES 


Engaged. Lady Alexandra Nal- 
dera Curzon, 21, youngest daughter 
of .the late Lord Curzon, onetime 
(1899-1905) Viceroy of India, and his 
first wife, Mary Leiter of Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Major Edward Dudley 
Metcalfe, equerry of Edward of 
Wales. Major Metcalfe first met 
Wales when the latter was touring 
India in 1922. Edward, impressed 
with Metcalfe’s knowledge of horses, 
insisted on his becoming a member 
of his personal staff. 


Married. Charles Stedman 
(“Chuck”) Garland, 26, member of 
the 1920 U. S. Davis Cup tennis team, 
to Miss Aurelia Stoner of Sewickley, 
Pa.; in Sewickley. 

Sued for Divorce. Condé Nast. 
publisher and chief owner of Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, House and Garden, Royal, 
Children’s Vogue, Vogue Pattern Book, 
by Clarisse Coudert Nast, daughter of 
Charles Coudert, member of the law 
firm of Coudert Bros., one of the oldest 
international law firms in the U. S.; in 
Paris. They have lived apart for some 
time. 

Died. Donn Barber, 54, famed 
architect; in Manhattan, of tumor of 
the brain (see Art). 


Died. Joao Chagas,. 62, onetime 
(1911—3 mos.; 1915—8 days) Prime 
Minister of Portugal; in Lisbon. 


Died. Louis A. Coolidge, 64, prom- 
inent Republican, onetime (1888-91) 
private Secretary to Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury (1908-09), President of the 
Coolidge Family Association (1920- 
23), contributor of an article on the 
Republican party to the Encyclopedia 
Americana; in ‘Milton, Mass., of 
sclerosis of the liver. 


Died. Lucien Guitry, 65, famed French 
actor, father of Dramatist Sacha Guitry ; 
in Paris. He often acted with Sarah 
Bernhardt. His fear of mal de mer 
prevented him from carrying out fre- 
quent plans for coming to the U. S. 


Died. Thomas R. Marshall, 71, 28th 
U. S. Vice President; in Washington, 
D. C., of a heart attack (see PoLtticaL 
Notes). 


Died. Ion Pardicaris, famed cap- 
tive of bandit Raisuli;.in Chislehurst, 
England (see PortticaL Notes). 


Died. Miss Elizabeth Lisle, 104, 
prominent in British society during the 
Victorian era: in London. Presented at 
court in 1845, she ‘was fond -in later 
vears of telling how Queen Victoria 
slid down stairs on. a tray on the eve of 

cending the throne. 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


An upper lip. bristling with mus- 


tachios. (Page 10, column 1.) 


Metcalfe’s knowledge of horses. (P. 


32, col. 2.) 


A church which Abrahain Lincoln 
would have joined. (P. 20, coi. 3.) 


A queen who slid downstairs on a 
tray: «CP .132,"col.:2.) 


87% of all marriages. (P. 15, col. 3.) 


Flags, thousands of letters and tele- 
grams. (P. 6, col. 3.) 


A Secretary who may romp. 
col. 3.) 


An adolescent named Jimmy Siattery. 
(P::22, col: 3:) 


VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


A dramatic critic thoughtless, care- 
less, callous. (P. 30, col. 2.) 


A cloudy face even cloudier. (P. 


col. 3.) 
. 


A bachelor with a past. (P. 12, 
col, 1.) 


Pudgy little fingers that might better 
have been occupied in making mu‘-pies. 
(P. 14, col. 2.) 


“Harry K. Thaw, nice Harry K. 
Thaw.” -(P. 30, col: 3.) 


Thugs, dips, flim-flams, louies 
and fiddle-faced murderers. 
col. 3.) 


A deformed female with  elephan- 
t'asis of the hands. (P. 6, col. 1.) 


Women who weep and talk in their 
sleen. (P. 30, col. 3.) 


Puffery and quackery and prurient 
prudery. (P. 28, col. 3.) 
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PACKARD BUILDING 
S. E, Cor. 15th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mann-made Products 
include 
Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithographing 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 


descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment 


A policy that has won 


Confidence 


HROUGH quality merchandise, fair prices 

and painstaking service, we have built confi- 

dence among a wide clientele. We regard that 
confidence as the finest asset of this business. Con- 
stantly, we are striving to justify and strengthen it. 


The Mann Policy is to maintain the highest standard 
of quality—both in materials and workmanship— 
that is humanly possible. And this policy is furthered 
by our constant effort to improve our products in 
design—so that they will be easier to use, more efficient 
and more durable. 


The Manco Check Book, for instance, is the first really 
vital step forward in its field in many years. Its form 
of binding enables you to have the book lying flat open 
—really flat, that means—and to write with one hand 
while you hold memos, letters or other papers in the 
other. You are never bothered by flapping or bulging 
pages. Through its use, financial institutions in all 
parts of the country have won added favor with their 
depositors. Its convenience is another of those small 
but important factors which lead to greater efficiency. 


Manco Safety Paper checks, bound in Manco Check 
Books, offer the last word in protection, convenience 
and beauty. 


We will be very glad to submit samples, prices and 
complete information regarding Manco Check Books 
or Manco Safety Paper—or to supply any desired data 
on any of the other products we manufacture. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 Paper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 





‘cA Man Like Elbert Hubbard 
Must Have Had An Amazing 
Scrap Book” 


O declared thousands when they heard 
that his Scrap Book was to be published. 
He was not only the most versatile and pro- 
lific writer of his time, not only one of the 
most stirring and eloquent speakers this 
country has ever known — but editor and 
publisher of two magazines, founder of the 
Roycroft Shops, philosopher, business man. 
His friends knew that he read eagerly on 
every subject, that he could write and speak 
ably on many widely varying topics because 
he read so thoroughly on all these topics. 


And Elbert Hubbard did keep an amazing 
scrap book! He clipped and preserved the 
selections that helped him most, the quota- 
tions that inspired him, the choice bits of 
wisdom and philosophy to which he wanted 
constantly to refer. This scrap book grew 
slowly with the accumulations of years, be- 
came a digest of all the best ideas and 
thoughts that Hubbard encountered in his 
lifetime of reading—became at last the-great 
writer’s chief source of inspiration and ideas. 


A Lifetime’s Study 
and Reading Condensed 
Into One Inspiring Book 


LBERT HUBBARD’'S priceless Scrap find the best thoughts of the world’s best 


Book has now been published, and a 

copy bound in handsome scrap-book style is 
yours for about the price of a best seller. 
- It is a splendid example of Roycroft 
bookmaking—printed in two colors and tied 
with linen tape. The covers reproduce the 
binding of Hubbard's famous magazine, 
the Philistine. 

This unique scrap book will be a daily 
source of inspiration to you. Here you will 
find choice selections from Aristotle, Mae- 
terlinck, Emerson, Voltaire, Whitman, Car- 
lyle, Dante, Shaw. Here you will find the 
idea that eludes you, the encouragement 
that you need to carry on. 

Profit by Elbert Hubbard’s arduous and 
painstaking studies, by his lifetime of read- 
ing. In his amazing scrap book you will 
See SS SS SESS SESS SSeS eeteeee 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 46, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send to me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book, including his three 
famous preachments free. Within the 5-day period I will 
either return the Scrap Book without obligation, or keep 
it for my own, sending you $2.90 in payment. 


A few copies are available in a de luxe binding of 
semi-flexible basket weave buckram. The price is 
$3.90. Please check in the square at the left if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same examination 
privilege. T-6-8-25 


minds—quotations and selections on every 
subject of general interest, culled from the 
great men and women of every age and 
every country. The subjects are carefully 
indexed so that you can find at a glance 
that in which you are most interested, thus 
providing an invaluable guide for your 
ready reference. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Five Days’ Free Examination 

The coupon will bring you Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book at once. Examine it in 
your home for 5 days. If you are not de 
lighted with it, you may return it within 
the 5-day period and the examination will 
cost you nothing; but if you are stimulated 
and inspired by the first page you read, 
keep it for your own and send $2.90 in full 
payment. 

For a limited time we will send with 
our compliments three striking examples of 
Hubbard's writings. When you read these 
three famous preachments you will under- 
stand why Hubbard was such a tremendous 
influence in his lifetime—and why his pri- 
vate scrap book is now so highly valued by 
thinking people. 

Clip and mail the coupon at once,—you 
will find the Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
valuable and inspiring! Wm. H. Wise & 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 46, New 
York City. 


Three Preachments by 
~ Elbert Hubbard 
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“A Message to Garcia” 


of which more than forty million copies 
were printed in the author’s lifetime. A 
bit of writing that will help you and 
others each time you read it. 


“How to Get Others to 
Do Your Work” 


A business preachment written in Hub- 
bard’s most forceful epigrammatic style. 


“The Boy from Missouri 
Valley” 


who started out undersized, freckled and 
unloved, but beautifully overcame all his 
handicaps. 
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